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A SECOND UNPUBLISHED POEM BY 
LORD BYRON. 
Contributed to the Albion by Colonel Byron. 
WOMAN AND THE MOON. 


I've oft been sorely puzzled and perplex’d, 
When thinking of the Sun and Moon, and so on, 
To know what principle, when they were sex’d, 
Those who first fix’d their gender chose to go on. 
I will not say that I’ve been ever vex’d 
When this same thing I’ve chanced a thought to throw on ; 
But it hath given my reasoning power some pother, 
Why we should He the one, and She the other. 


The Moon and Woman! there may be I own 
Points of resemblance more thap one or two, 
Twenty, for aught I know, might e’en be shown 
I'd state them if I’d nothing else to do, 
But as I have, I’)] leave the theme alone— 
And yet, on second thoughts, 1’ll give a few, 
Lest carping critics, who are apt to chatter, 
Should say I never thought about the matter. 


Imprimis, then, they both shine most at night, 
The one on earth, the other in the sky ; 
I might say both reflect a borrow'd light, 
But this, perhaps, the Ladies would deny: 
And they, I own, have an undoubted right 
To know what charms they borrow or they buy ; 
Besides, whenever anything is bought 
And paid for, ’tis it’s gwner’s, as it ought. 


But passing their discussion, as a theme 
Too delicate to dwell on, 1 must say 
That whether both dispense a borrow’d gleam 
Or not, there’s much resemblance in the ray 
Which shines from each: though beautiful the beam, 
> lt is not steady like the light ot day, 
ut ao uucertuia, fseginating splendoyr, 
A little coolish too, when Man grows tender. 
Anotber point of likeness to my view, 
Being, I think, an accurate beholder, 
Is this—when Ladies and when Moons are new, 
They’re both a little coy; but when grown older, 
They don’t salute you and then bid adicu 
Both in a breath, but, grown a little bolder, 
Are more cisposed to give you time to admire, 
And are in po great hurry to retire. 


Let's try again.—The Moon, it has been said, 
Has a strange influence on folks half crack’d ; 
And I have either heard, or somewhere read, 
Of the “ Lunatic and Lover ali compact,” 
Which seems as if ’twere thought by some ill-bred, 
Though two such wretches should be straightway rack’d, 
That ’tis not till Man’s reasoning powers are gone, 
Woman can claim his noddle as her own. 


But this point of resemblance, though it might 
Strike some as very striking, I just mention ; 
I should be sorry to be impolite, 
And still more sorry to excite discussion 
Among you love-sick swains, who out of spite 
Would swear | bad some sinister intention ; 
Their heads I leave to those who choose to win ‘em, 
’Tis no affair of mine what brains are in ’em. 


Well, to proceed ; I find I must make baste, 
And not on every point of semblance bore, 
Or I shall both my time and patience waste, 
And try my reader’s patience, which is more ; 
For when a joke is not quite to our taste, 
lt’s apt to make one feel a little sore. 
Besides it might be thought it was my sim 
To prove the Moon and Woman are the same. 


I, therefore, sball with brevity pass over 
Various resemblances between the twain, 
How both, when akies are clear, smile on a lover, 
And leave him in the lurch in clouds and rain; 
As well as many a theme I might discover 
In either’s rise or set, or Wax or wane; 
But as I might be prolix, I forbear ; 
Besides, I must their difference now compare. 


The Moon and Woman differ then in this: 
The first is true to Nature and its laws, 
It never leaves it’s sphere, nor does amiss, 
It apes no artful wiles, asks no applause. 
In all it’s changes still unchanged it is 
In loveliness and beauty from this cause ; 
Since first created it has cheated no man: 
I tear we cannot say all this for Woman. 


Again: the Moon sheds her impartial beam 

On rich and poor with just the same delight ; 
Youth, beauty, ugliness, and age, all seem 

The same to her, to each her smiles are bright. 





She sometimes may withdraw her gentle beam, 
But not jously, still lees in spite. 

I doubt much if these qualities are common 

With ber to whom we give the name of Woman. 


I might, if I had time and inclination, 
And were hot fearful of exciting riot, 
Give other instances of variation, 
Which some would smile, aud more perhaps would 
sigh at; 
I give but one. defying disputation : 
Women are talkative, the Moon is quiet. 
Were there no other cause, i might opine 
‘This fally proves the Moon not feminine. 





HUMAN PLAYTHINGS. 


There are women who are dolls in all but the mere accident of 
material. The doll proper is a simple structure of wax or wood, 
“ its knees and elbows glued together ;” and the haman dol! is 
a complex machine of flesh and blood. But, saving such strac- 
tural differences, these women are as essentially dolls as those in 
the bazaar which open and shut their eyes at the word of com- 
mand, enforced by a wire, and squeak when you pinch them io 
the middle ‘There are women who seem bora into the world 
only as the playthings and make-believes of buman life. As im- 
passive as the waxen creatures in the nursery, no remonstrance 
touches them and no experience teaches them. Their final cause 
seems to be to look pretty, to be always in perfect drawing- 
room order, and to be the occasions by which their friends and 
companions are taught patience and self-denial. And they per- 
fectly fulfil their destiny ; which may be so much carried to their 
eredit. A dojl woman is hopelesely useless, and can do nothing 
with her brains or her hands, In distress or sickuers she can 
— sit by you, and look as sorrowful as her round smooth face 
will permit, but she has not a helping suggestion to make, not 
a fraction of practical power to put forth, When a man has 
married a doll wife he has assigned himself to absolute ljoneli- 
ness or a double burden. He cannot live with his pretty toy in 
any more reality of sympathy than doesa child with ber puppet. 
He can tell ber gothing of bis affairs, nothing of his troubles or 
of his th because she can ao new idéa, even from 
the wouwan’s point of view. Not from want of heart, but from 
want of brains to understand another’s life. Is she not a doll? 
and does not the very essence of ber dollhood lie in this want of 
perceptive faculty at all times, both for things and feelings? 
W bat are the hot flusbes of pastion, the bitter \ears of grief, the 
frenzy of despair, to her? She sees them, and she wonders that 
people can be so silly as to make themselves and her so uncom- 
fortable ; but of the depth of the anguish they express she knows 
no more than does her waxen image when little missy sobs over 
it in ber arms, aud confides her sorrows to its deaf ears, What 
ever anxieties oppress ber husband, he must keep them religiously 
to bimself, he cannot share them with her; and the last shred of 
his credit, like the effort of Lis strength, must be employed in 
maintainiug his toy wife in the fool’s paradise where alone she 
can make her habitation. Many a man’s back has broken under 
the strain of such a burden, and many a ruined fortune might 
have been beld together, and repaired when damaged, had it not 
been for the exigencies and necessities of the living doll, who 
had to be spared al] want or inconvenience at the cost of every- 
thing elee How many men are groaoing in epirit at this mo- 
meut over the infatuation that made them sacrifice the whole 
worth of life for the sake of a pretty face and a plastic man- 
ner ! 

The doll woman is as helpless practically as ehe is useless 
morally. If there is any personal danger about, she either faints 
or becomes dazed, according to her physiological conditions, 
Sometimes she is hysterical and frantic, and then she is actively 
troublesome. In geveral, however, she is just eo much dead 
weight on hand, to be thought for as well as protected—a living 
corpse to be carried on the shoulders of those who are straggling 
for their own lives. She can foresee no possibilities, measure no 
distances, think of no means of escape. Never quick or ready, 
there is a total paralysis of such wits as she possesses in a mo- 
ment of pressure; and it is not from eelfishness so much as from 
pure incapacity to do otherwise that the poor doll falls down ia 
a helplees beap of se. f-eurrender, and lets her very children per- 
ish before her eyes without making an effort to protect them, 
As a mother, indeed, the doll woman is perhaps more unsatisiac- 
tory than in avy other character. She gives up ber nursery into 
the absolute keeping of her nurse, and does not atiempt to con- 
trol or to interfere. This, again, is not from want of affection, 
but from want of vapacity. Io ber tepid way she has a beart, 
if only half vitalizea like the rest of ber being ; and the is by no 
means cruel. Indeed, she has not force enough to be eruel or 
wicked anyhow ; her worst offence being a passive kind of sel- 
fishness, not from greed, but from inactivity, by which she is 
made simply useless for the general good. As for her children, 
she understands neither their moral nature nor their phyrical 
wants; and beyond a universal “Oh, paughty!” if the little 
ones express their lives in the rampant manner proper to young 
things, or as universal a “Ob, let them have it!” if there is a 
how! over what is forbidden or unwise, she jhas no idea of dis- 
cipline or management. If they teaze her, they are sent away ; 
lif they are naughty, they are whipped at her request by papa 
or nurse; if they are ill, the doctor is summoned, and they have 
medicine as he directs ; bat none of the finer and more intimate 
relations usual between mother and child exist in the home of 
the doll mother. The childreo are the property of the nurse 
only, unless indeed the father happens to be specially affection- 





ate and a specially domestic map, and then he does the work of 
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the mother—at the best clumsily, but at the worst better than 
the doll could do it. 
Very shocking and revolting are all the more tragic facts of 
humaa life to the smooth skinned easy going dol). When it 
comes to her own turn to bear pain, she wonders bow a good 
God can permit her to suffer. ad she brains eoough to think, 
the great mystery of pain would make her atheistical in her 
angry surprise that she should be so hardly dealt with. As dolls 
have a constitutional immunity from suffering, her first initia- 
tion into even a minor amount of anguish is generally a tremen 
dous affair; and though it may be pain of a quite natural and 
univereral character, she is none the less indignant and astonished 
at her portion. She invariably thinks herself werte treated thau 
her sisters, and cannot be made to understand that others suffer 
a3 much as, and more than, herself. As she bas always shrunk 
from witnessing trouble of any kind, and as what she has seen 
has passed over her mind without leaving any imprevtion, she 
comesjto her owo sorrows, totally inexperienced ; and one of the 
most pitiable sights in the world is that of a poor old doll woman 
writhing in the grasp of physical agony, and broken down or 
rendered insanely impatieut by what other women can bear with. 
out a murmur. When she isin the presence of the moral trage- 
dies of life, ehe is as lost and bewildered as she is with the phy- 
sical, All sin and crime are to her odd and inexplicable. She 
cannot pity the sinner, because she cannot understand the temp- 
tation ; and she cannot condemao from any lofty standpoint, be 
cause she has not mind enough to see the full meaning of 
iniquity. It is simply something out of the ordinary run of ber 
life, and the doll vaturally dislikes disturbance, whether of habit 
or of thought. Yet if a noted criminal came and sat down by 
her, she would probably whisper to her next friend, “ How 
shocking!’ but ehe would simper when be spoke, and perhaps in 
her heart feel flattered by the attention of even so doubttul a 
notoriety. If she is a doll with a bias towards naugbtiness, the 
utmost limit to which she can go is a mild kind of curiosity 
about the outsides of things—the mere husk and rind of the for- 
bidden fruit —such as wondering how sach and such people look 
who have done such dreadful things, and what they felt the uext 
morning, and bow could they ever come to thivk of such bor- 
rors, She would be more interested in hearing about the dress 
and hair and eyes of the female plaintiff or defendaot in a famous 
cause thau many other women would be ; but che would net give 
herself the trouble to read the evidence, and she would take all 
her opinions secondhand. But whether the colour of the lady's 
gown was brown or blue, and whether she wore ber hair wisped 
or plaited, would be matters in which she would take as intense 
ao interest as is possible to her. The utmost limit !o which en- 
thuriagm can be carried with ber is in the matter of dress and 
fashion; and (he only subject that thoroughly arouses ber is the 
last new colour, or the latest eccentricity of costume. Talk to 
her of books, and she will goto sleep; even novels, her sole 
reading, she forgets half an bour after she bas turned the last 
page; while of any other kind of literature she is as profoundly 
ignorant as she is of mathematics; but she can discuss the mys 
teries of fashion with something jike animation, these being to 
her what the wire is to the eyes of the dolls in the bazaar, Else 
sue bas no power of conversation, At the head of her own table 
she sits like a pretty waxen dummy, and can only simper out a 
few commonplaces, or simper without the commonplaces, satisfied 
if she is well appointed and looks lovely, and if ber busband 
seems tolerably contented with the dinner. She is more in her 
element at a ball, where she is only asked to dance and not 
wanted to talk; but ber ball-room days do not last for ever, and 
when they are over she has no available retreat. 

If a rich doll woman is 4 mistake, a poor one who bas been 
rich is about the greatest infliction that can be !aid on a saffering 
household. Not all the teaching of experience can make wax 
and glue into flesh and blood, and nothiog can train the human 
doll into a dignified or a capable womanhood, She still dresses 
in faded finery, which she calls keeping up appearances, aud still 
has pretensions, which no “inexorable logic of facts” can de- 
stroy. She spends her money on sweets and ribbons, and ignores 
the family need for meat and calico; and she sits by the fireside 
dozing over a trashy novel, while her children are in rage, and 
her house one scene of disorder. But then she has craze for the 
word “lady-like,” aod thinks it synonymous wilh ignorance 
and helplessness. She abbors the masculine-minded woman who 
helps ber—sister, cousin, or daughter—so far as she cap abhor 
anything; but she is glad te lean on her strength, despite this 
abhorrence, aud, while grumbling at her marculinity does not 
disdain to take advantage of her power. She is ovly negatively 
disagreeable though; aud tor all that she carps under ber breath, 
will remain in any position in which she is placed. She will not 
act, but she will be passive ; which is something gained when 
you have to deal with fools, This quiescence of hers passes with 
the world tor plasticity and amiability ; it is neither ; itis simply 
indolenee apd want of originating force. While she is young, 
she is pice enough to those who care only for a pretty face and 
a character founded on negatives; but when @ man’s pride of 
life has gone, and he has come into the phase of weakness, or 
under,the harrow of affliction, or into the shadow of the valley 
of death, thea she becomes in sorrowful truth the chain aad bal- 
let which make him a galley slave for the remainder of his days, 
and which tiga bim to drudgery and despair. 

As en old woman the doll has nota charm. She has learnt 
no handivess, come to none of that grand maternal power of 
helping otbers which should accompany maturity and age ; she 
has still to be thought for and protected, to the exclusion of the 
younger and naturally more helpless, as when she was young 
herseif, and beautiful and fascinating, and men thought it a pri- 
vilege to suffer for her rake. Nive times out of ten she has lost 
her temper as well as her complexion, 20d has become peevish 
and unreasonable. She gets fat, and rouges ; but she will not 
consent to get old. She takes to false hair, and dyes, and padded 
stays, aod artful contrivances of every description ; but alas! 

there is no “dolly’s bespitel” for her as there used to be for her 
battered prototype in the nursery Jumber closet; and, whether 
she likes it or pot, she has to succumb to the inevitable decree, 
and to become faded, worn out, and uaolovely, till the final coup 
de grace is given, and the poor doll is no more. Poor, weak, 
frivolous do!!! i. requires some faith to believe that she is of 





his merchandise to gladden his eyes with a sight of the Holy 
City, and his heart with worshipping in the courts of the 
temple ot the Most High. 

In the midst of the luxurious Egyptians he grew up in 
spotless innocence; surrounded by idolatry, be remained 
true to the monotheism of bis fathers; and though bis time, 
and thoughts,and labour, were about the commerce and 
business of Alexandria, his heart was in Jerusalem. Home, 
the home of childhood, is ever dear to the memory, aad 
Jerusalem was unspeakably dear to Nicanor; for that was 
not merely the home cf his youth, but of bis people, and of 
his faith as well. So, when the glare of day was over, and 
the white streets and white walls were turned to gray, when 
the passers through the bazaar were few, and the coloured 
lanthorns were extinguished, and the wares of the shop, 
Persian carpets, China silks, and Iodian cloth of gold, were 
secured for the night, and the doors were fastened, then Nica- 
nor wentupon the housetop, on which grew two orange-trees 
in boxes, and, kneeling down between the trees, he turned 
towards Zion, and remained Jong in prayer and musings. 
He remembered how that Daniel in exile had opened his 
window and had prayed seven times a-day, with his face to- 
ward the ruined temple; and thus did he direct his aspira- 
tions, and affections, and desires towards the far-off temple 
of his God. Sometimes, as le thus knelt, the crescent moon 


black sky the white stars looked down, and from the blue- 


scattered over the chosen city. 


away or peeled off. 


God re-emerged into prominence,and soon filled hiswhole heart 


attention to business, and, when he counted over his gains 


and lay his bones among his own people in the sepulchre o 
his fathers. 

laid with beaten copper. 

tortune and the two great temp'e doors. 


those seen now on the Mediterranean, catching the soit west 


silver locks; and his pale cheeks were ruddy with joy, be 


the home of his nation. 


penusnt. The sailors of the present day call it St. Elmo’ 


Usirig, aod furled the sails. 


and then the sea swirled the deck, and drenched him to th 


then plunged into the gulf before her. 


any good whatsoever in this overladen life of ours; but doubt- scream, and ils wings ¢ en brushed Nicanor’s cheek. 


lees she bes ber final uses, though it would puzzle a Sanbedrim 


ot wise men to discover them; and perhaps in the (great re- mumble and grow! of the siads and waves. Then came 


adjustment of the future she may have her place and her work 


rose out of the dark sea and shot a silvery beam over the rip- 
pling surface, and it seemed to him that it was a path of life 
leading from him to Fatherland. Sometimes, from the blue- 


black sea white stars looked up; and he thought that thus 
the hearts of the scattered Israelites reflected the hearts cf 
the gathered Israelites around the temple of Jebovyah in 
Salem. Sometimes a meteor shot across the dark vault, mak- 
ing a track of fire, and exploding into a thousand sparks of 
red light, and Nicanor believed it was an Angel of God sweep- 
ing towards Zion with a handful of blessings, which he 


There are passions and affections which wax hot in youth, 
bnt which fade away wholly in age ; and there are affections 
of youtb, little regarded, which are smeared over with the 
glowiog colours of middle-lile ambitions, but which rcappear 
intensified in after-time when the brilliant tints have faded 


Such was the love of the Temple of Jerusalem in the breast 
of Nicanor. He had acquired a love for it in childhood, but 
that love had been obscured by the cares, and business, and 
pursuits of manhood ; however, as he became aged, and his 
bair biaoched, the passionate affection for the temple of his 


Nicanor bad realised a small fortune in Alexandria, by his 


he found that they were considerable. He had no sop, no 
wife, no relative in Alexandria: and the love which might 
have been dispersed over many objects was now concentrated 
upon ue, and that one was the Temple at Jerusalem. So 
he resolved to spend some of bis gains upon the beautifying 
of the temple which bad been erected by Nehemiah and 
Ezra, and which was not as glorious as it had been ia the 
days of Solomon. And he determined to revisit Jerusalen 


With this resolve, he summoned a skilful wood-carver, and 
he bade him expand all his powers upon two doors for the 
temple. They were to be graven with pomegranates acd 
lily-work, and cherubs, and palm-treer, and were to be over- 


When the doors were completed, Nicanur took passage in 
a vessel bound lor Joppa, and on board he brought all his 


The boat flew out of barbour like a seagull escaping from . 
confinement, with its white, sharp sails, in shape the same as | tO his fate. 


ern breeze. The sparkling water rippled sbout the bows, and 
lapped the sides caressingly, and in the wake appeared a 
white, comet-like tail in the intense blue of the sea. Nicanor 
stood on deck beside his doors, and let the air play with his 


cause his lace was set towards Jerusalem, and he knew that 
ere long he should see, once again, the temple of his God, and 


As the sun went down in the west it plunged into a heze 
of red, coppery fumes, The dark breast of the sea heaved ia 
| long undulations, as though breathing in sleep. The phos- 
phoric fire flashed green and gold through the waves, like a 
lightning in the deep, and the wake of the vessel became lu- 
minous. Presently a thin film of vapour ran over the sky, 
and through it the stars winked, as though seen through 
water ; then there swept over them another misty wave, and 
blotted them out wholly, And now the surface of the deep 
was black as iron, Suddenly a little flame ran, then stood 
still an wavered, then leaped forward upon the rigging, and 
all atonce reached the mast-head, where it swayed like a 


light, and say that it prognosticates storm. The master of 
the vessel looked up uneasily at the flame, offered a prayer to | fee 


Nicanor heard a moan in the cordage, and a whispering 
aud whistling about the mast, and the wind slapped his 
cheek, and flouted his hair boisterously. Against the dying 
light in the west, a belt of silvery white, he saw the billows 
leap up aod shake their heade, and he saw their crowns cut 
off, and sent flying in a drift of foam. Ia another moment, 
wits & roar like that of a lion bounding on his prey, the gale 
burst upon the little vessel, and sent ber over the deep like an 
autumn leaf. Nicanor remained by his doors. Every now 


skin. The boat scrambled up the side of a mountain of 
yeasty brine, danced for an insiant on its foaming crest, und 


Occasionally a seabird rushed past with a discordant 
The captain shouted, but his calls were overborne by the 


wave, sod sent the little vessel over on her side ; she recov- 


‘ , ered herself with a jerk, but in that jerk snapped her mast, 
ass goed to her, when the meaning of her being shall be made and it went overboard with the tackling cut through by the 
axes of the crew, Presently a ruddy spark appeared at the 
bows, sod in another moment burst into a flame. The cap- 
tain had lit a small fire onan altar to his god, and he and his 
meno leaped and danced round it, howling and waving their 
arms, tossing on trankincense, and invoking the aid of the 

In remote times there dwelt at Alexandriaa faithful Israe-|imsge which stood before the altar. By the flapping red 
lite, Nicauor by bame. When a boy he bad been taken by | 4sme, as tt rushed away before the wind, the broken mast- 
his futher, an Alexandrine Jew, to Egypt, but he bad spent|stump stocd out scarlet, and the fosming waves were as 
some of bis earliest years in the Holy City, Jerusalem, the | ‘#ougt turned into blood. Bat Nicavor stood by his doors, 
seat of bis faith, and the capital of his mation. He had left|#ud cried to the God who made earth, and sea, and sky. All 
the city of David at the age of ten, and his eyes had not rest-}at once @ puff of wind caught the fire off the altar, and 
ed on it since, for business bad detained him in Egypt, and|strewed it in a shower of sparks upoo the waves, and then 


manifest. ‘Thu:, at least, moralizes a Saturday Reviewer. 
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it had been quite impossible for bim to leave bis shop and ‘all was black once more, 








The captain and his men threw out the lading of the vessel. 
They came to Nicanor, and bade him surrender bis goods. 

* Cast all my carpets and brocades of gold and silver, all 
my curtains and damuske, into the waver,” said he; * but 
spare these doors.” 

In another moment bale after bale of the cesiliest manu- 
facture of Oriental looms were flang into the waves. 

For a while the vessel rode lighter, and seemed better 
able to stand against the violence of the storm; but she 
shipped a sea, and all bands were engaged in bailing her. 
Before she was cleared another wave broke over her, aod 
sent a deluge of brine into the bold. 

“Over with those huge doors,” said the captain; “sie 
must be Jightened to the utmost.” 

“Spare, spare the doors,” pleaded Nicanor. 

“lf we spare the doors, we shall all perisb,” answered the 
seaman. “ Never was -I insuch imminent peri! beture. We 
must all sacrifice what we bave to save our lives.” 

“There are two boxes of silver and gold below,” said the 
Jew. “ They are all my treasure ; cast them into the sea.” 

The captain obeyed, but the deep was vot satisfied ; like 
the daughters of the horse-leech of which wise Solomon 
spake, the wind and the water cried “ Give, give, give!” 
Then he came again to Nicanor, and he said, peremptorily,— 

“Those massive doors must go.” 

Nicanor smote hie breast, aud tore his white beard, and 
strewed the winds with bis hair, and cried iu the bitterness 
of his soul,— 

“ Have I not laboured and longed for the adornment of the 
temple of the Most High! I bave given up my merchandise, 
Lhave yielded my gold, aud I do not repine; but these doors 
I bave dedicated to God, and | can not, will not, suffer them 
to be cast away.” 

But what was one man to do against a crew fearing for 
their lives? ; 

“Old mao,” said the captain, “see; we will take only one 
of those huge doors. Ifthe sea is pacified, we shall be con 
tent. Resist not; if thy God cannot have both doors, let him 
be satisfied with one.” 

With much ado, the sailors heaved one of the carved and 
copper-plated valves over the side of the vessel; and Nicanor 
shut his eyes, and stopped his ears, lest be should see the 
deep sv. allow it up, and lest he should hear the plunge of the 
great door into the hungry water. 

For a little while longer the vessel bore on ; but the storm 
showed no signs of abating. The ears were deafened with 
the shrieking of the blast, the eyes blinded with the spray. 
The air was full of particles of brine; every wave top was 
sheared off by the wind, and its foam was mingled wiih the 
rain into an atmosphere of water. The sea seemed alive, and 
to speak with voices of different calibre ; now with inarticulate 
murmurs, now with great gulps, pow wilh hoarse roars, and 
ROW With sonorous base growls. I: was like a multitude io 
the Roman Colosseum, intoxicated with blood, ravipg for 
more butchery,and murmusiog at delay in satiating their 
lust. The horrible darkness w lieved at intervals by dez- 
zling foiks of lightning, flashing into viv iness for an instant 
the borrore of the situation, and then leaving them again 
buried in hideous mystery. 

bi The other valve must go overboard,” ordered the cap- 
taio. “ Make no attempt at resistance, old man, for all resist- 
ance is vain.” 

Nicanor had seated himself on the door, and bis bands cov- 
ered his face. ie looked up despairingly, and replied— 

“Then I shali go overboard with it.” 

He kept his word. When the huge mass of timber and 
copper was cast into the sea,tbe old man leaped alter it, 
cia ped the edge with bis feebie bands, drew himself up upon it, 
and seated himself upon ine floating door, buried his tace in 
his bosom, and clasped his hands about his knees, indifferent 

















































































-| Hecid not perish. The great door swam like a raft, and 

bore up Nicanor; it lifted him over the billows, and sustained 

— ~~ the trough of the waves, anc at last grounded on the 
ach. 

When the aged Hebrew felt the grating of the timber on 
the shingle, a tceble hope revived in bis breast, and floding 
that the door remained stationary, he gave thanks to God, 
and creeping upwards, felt about with bis hands, and satisfied 
lumself tbat he was cast upon a shore. 

Gradually the darkness lightened, and in the east appeared 
a ragged black line, which maintained its form in the growing 
light, so that Nicanor was satisfied that it was a horizon of 
land. Stealthily, as though timorous of exposing to view the 
ravages of the tempest, the dawn spread,and now the Isracliie 
distinguisbed five palm trees on a hammock of sand, and then 
he made out the tumbling water, and then he distinguished 
the outline of the door ou which he crouched, and lastly, he 
perceived a large dark mass, a stone’s throw from him. on the 
sand; but what it was he could not discover. Brighter giew 
the morning, and the pallid light took 4 warmer hue, and 
flushed with life. A ligut sulphury splendour hung about the 
east, over the sand bill capped with tae palms. Al! at once 
the sun blazed out above the horizon, and Nicanor rose to his 


t. 
Behold! before him stranded, lay, not merely the door 
on = he had ridden as a raft, but the other valve as 
well. 

Many hundred years after, King Herod set himself to edily 
and adorn the temple at Jerusaiem; he replaced the base 
stone with marbie, and the common wood with cedar, and 
the iron with copper, and the copper with silver, and the sil- 
ver with gold. Lvery door of the temple, one after another, 
was taken down, and its place was supplied by one far ex- 
ceeding it in value and in magnificence. But when he came 
to the doors of Nicanor, battered and old though they were, 
he replaced them not, for the High Priest stayed his hand, 
and said— 

* Let these doors, that Nieanor gave to God, and that God 
preserved to Nicanor, remain a memori:l of his piety, for 


ver.” 
So those old doors stood till the temple was destroyed. 
——_ eo —__— 


ON FOOT THROUGH NEW BRUNSWICK. 
BY A SPORTSMAN, 


When winter lays bis hand on this land, the feathered game, 
with one exception, fly from his icy touch to Warmer shores, 
The bear, hid away in his den, fares sumptuously, it is said, on 
his paws. The ony game left worthy the sportsman’s notice are 
the cariboo and the moose. (Tce reindeer and elk of Eusope 
are, if pot ideotical, as like our reindeer and elk as any two 
beasts at this side of the Atlantic can be to any two at tbe other 
side.) Hunting these animals successfully is not such an easy 
matter as might be desired. We cannot break'ast comfortabiy 
at home and return to dinner to taik of this moose and that cari- 
boo that have falien to our ucerring rifle. Alas,no! We have 
t0 seek for them far away in the depths of the howling, snow: 
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covered wilderness ; we have to make a regalar business of it, 
tear ourselves from the bosome of our families for a fortnight, 
undergo a certain amount of hardship, devour a certain amount 
of nastiness, and after all, if fate be uokiad, we are liable to return 
empty-banded and be chaffed by our friends. But, on the other 
haod, should our luck be io, our powder straight, and our hunt 
successiul, why, the difficulties we have encountered have but 
added to our enjoymect, 

The first step that our sportsmen take—I am presuming that 
there are two of them—is \o secure tue. services of two of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the country. These gladly accept the 
offer of the latter commodity in the shape of one dollar per 
diem, and bring their trabogens—of which more anoo. The In- 
diaos of New Brunswick belong to two different tribes, the Mic- 
mac and the Milicete. The former live along the seacoast, the 
latter in the interior. They are not addicted to scalping, and 
have never been known to utter a war ery (when sober.) On the 
contrary, they are a quiet, civil, obliging, lazy lot of people, 
givea to making baskets and smukiog, and, I am sorry to say, 
drinking when they have the means. They have entirely re- 
nounced paint and feathers,and dress, the men in coats and con- 
tinuations, the women in petticoats, like white people ; with one 
grand exception, viz., the lady wears the beaver. It is indeed a 
fine sight to see a squaw coming to market with her baskets and 
a papoose on her back, a tall hat on ber bead, mocassins on her 
teet, and a silver brooch like a tin plate on ber bosom. Their 
names are peculiar, J never knew an Indian called Smith, 
Jones, or Robinson. A dozen of our commonest male 
Christian names would include the names of almost every man 
in the tribe; whilet half a dozen female Christian names pre- 
fixed to these would take in all the women. This apparent 
simp! city of nomenclature is rather puzzling ; thus, in a party of 
four Indians with their equawe, two of the men will perhaps 
answer to the names of Peter Joe, the other two to Joe 
Peter, whilst ail the four ladies will be Nancy Joes and Nancy 
Peters 

As I said before, our first step is to secure the services 
of two of these meo—good hunters ; then, packing in our sleigh 
guns, snow shoes, blaukets, axes, provisions, &c., we start for the 
bupting ground, Should the roads be in good order, or, in other 
words, should some little time have elapsed since the last 
suow storm, we trot along merrily, and reach our destivation 
—‘the last bouse”—before nightfall, where we put up for the 
night. 

“The last house,” ¢¢., that house in the settlement which ig 
most remote from the civilised world, deserves some little notice, 
for there are many of them in New Brunswick—pardon the bull. 
It is a little square building, made entirely of logs and bark, 
containing but one smal! room with an enormous fireplace. The 
turoitare ie simple geveraily consisting of a couple of bedsteads, 
a table, two or three stools, aud half a dozen barrels. But, 
small as is bis accommodation, the proprietor of “ the last house’’ 
is invariably of a hospitable turn of mind, and does his best to 
entertain his guests; aod while the good woman cooks our sup- 
per, he spins us yarns (which are not always to be relied upon) 

about the moose and bears has killed, with the exorbitant 
prices for food, clothes, &., is charged by the nearest “ mer- 
chant” (Anglice, small shopkeeper,) and this generally is to be 
relied upon. He handles our guns, down the muzz'es of which 
he equints, discriminating between them, and “ guessing” that 
“ she is good for ball,” “she for shot.” We sleep in our own 
blankets before the good man’s fire, in preference to turning 
into his beds, which seem pretty full already, At first, in my 
ignorance 1 wondered how, ia a little crib of this sort, inbabited 
by a large family of both sexes, to say nothing of strangers, they 
macaged to undress and go to bed; but I soon discovered that 
in the backwoods people never undress—they turn in all 
standing. 

Next morning, after a very early breakfast, we resume our 
journey ou foot. The baggage is hauled by the Iodians on the 
trabogens, which are Jong, Darrow hand sleds, on broad runners 
turned up in front. They run easily on the top of the snow, 
or ia & man’s enow shoe tracks, and it is amazing to see the 
joads au Indian can haul oo one of these primitive conveyances 
through the woods. Two buncred weight is nothing out of 
the way for a trabogen load, Four or five miles of a tramp 
along a ‘rapper's or lumberer’s road brings us to the camping 
ground, where, if there is no camp ready made, we proceed to 
make ove, 

Camping out in deep snow, in a climate where the mercury 
often falls to 10 and 20 degrees below zero, seems at first sight 
to be a terrible matter. We manage, however, to make ourselves 
very snug. 1¢ must be borne in mind that into the depths of the 
forest no wind can penetrate; and it is the cold and chilling 
nor’-westers, that come sweeping over hundreds of miles of snow 
ard ice, that freeze one to the marrow in the open country. Oat 
of reach of this wiod, no matter how low the temperature. a 
man walking or taking exercise of any sort will never suffer 
from the cold, The proper time to build & camp is in the 
summer or “fall.” ‘The bark then peels off the white birch 
and white spruce trees in large sheets, four or five feet 
square, and with it a roof can be constructed in a very short 
time capable of resisting any weather. In winter, when the sap 
ie frozen, it is hard to get this bark, and the more tcdivus op 
eration of splitting cedar into boards is had recourse to. 
Whena time presses, canvas, tarpaulin, or blankets form the 
roof. Often, when the night looks fine, the hunter sleeps under 
tbe stars. 

I once went out hunting with af iend who had never before 
passed a night in the opeo. Afier a hard day's walking ou snow 
sboes, in the course of which he bad often and often anxiously 
inquired bow far we were from camp, we arrived weary aud 
jaded at our proposed camping p'ace, and found nothing but 
a few bare poles, The tark wigwam had been barnt, 
and four feet of soow covered the ashes. My frieod’s face was 
a picture when he saw where we had to pase the night. He had 
been looking forward for many weary hours to a snug log but, 
built entirely in bis imagination. However, we worked bard to 
put things to rights, and afver he bad had bis supper he 
from one extreme to the other, and said be never felt £0 jolly io 
his life. 

The first step towards making a winter's camp is to shovel out 
the snow from a space of about 20ft. square; this we do with 
our snow shoes. At two opposite sides of the square space 
thus cleared, walls 2ft. or 3ft. high are made of logs, aad slant- 
ing poles over these are stuck into the snow to support the roof. 
The fire is put in the centre, and on each side a thick coating of 
fir boughs is laid down for seats and beds. But the great insti- 
tution is the fire: when that burns brightly, all is comfortable 
and warm within the camp; when it gets low Jack Frost comes 
in, despite every shelter. Nature in this cold country has given 
us a plentiful supply of fuel, which we use unspariog\y—prodi- 
gally. The Indians are woodsmen of the bighest order ; no trick 
in woodcraft bat they are up to, as well they may be. To see 
them ply the axe at the close of a cold winter's day, with only 
balf an hour of daylight to get the night’s firewood, is, as we 
say here, “acaution.” They use small 3lb. axes, with straight 
handles. Dry eprace and pine are chopped for kindling wood, 
but our mainstay is the hardwood, Rock maple, of which the 
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| bird's eye is a variety, is the best ; beech and black birch come 
{next, Great logs, 8ft. or 10ft, long and a foot in diameter, red- 
| den and glow in the camp fire, which consumes in one night fuel 
enough to keep aa ordinary fireplace going for a fortnight. 

The kettle, suspended at the end of a pole, is soon boiling 
ready for tea, The frying pan sends forth an odour very plea- 
Sant to the pose of the hungry hunter, and he eats bis supper of 
bread, perk, and tea in the woods, with more appetite than he 
has for the most recherché dinner toat civilisation can give him. 
Some of the [ndians are very good cooks; they niake capital 
bread, which they bake either in a tin thing made for the pur- 
pose or in the ashes—the latter method is the best. When the 
larder is supplied with fresh meat they make excellent soup and 
stews, with the addition of an onion er two, come compressed 
vegetables, pepper, sult, &e. After supper the hunter rolls his 
blanket round his head and shoulders, and, stretching his feet to 
the fire, sleeps as well (after a little practice) as he does in 
his bed, dreaming of the cariboo he will shoot on the morrow. 

The cariboo (Rangifer tarandus) is the animal entitled to the 
first place in the sportsman’s consideration. They are found on 
both banks of the St. Lawrence. as farsouth as the stale of Maine, 
and as far north as the North Pole tor aught I know to the con- 
trary. There are still a good many ot them in New Brunswick ; 
but each year we have to go further away to find them. In the 
more northern portions of the province, in the district of Gaspe, 
in Labrador, and in Newfoundland, they still roam almost un- 
disturbed by the hunter. Except in Newfoundland, they are 
never huated by the settlers, for two reasous : first, because the 
hide is of no commercial value; and, secondly, becaute they 
don’t know how to doit. Would it were so also with the moose ; 
but these unwieldly beasts cannot travel in the deep suow, anda 
at certain times of the year are easily ran down aad killed by 
the hunter on snow shoes, Cariboo, on the coutrary, from their 
lesser weight, and the peculiar formation of their hoofs, which 
they can spread out at will, walk oo the top of the snow, and 
cannot be ran down, It requires a good stelker, and favoura 
ble condit‘oas ef wind aud snow, to approach withia shot, Una- 
like the moose, they are sociable though waudering animals, and 
go about in herds. Their favourite resorts are spruce and juni- 
per woods, and barren grounds. They feed on mosees of a pale 
green and brown colour, that bang in profusion Ike tufts of 
hair from the stems and branches of tue black spruce and 
Juniper; also the white moss or lichen that grows on the moun- 
tainous and barrea grounds, They dig for this lichen 
through the snow, They have three paces—walk, trot, and 
gellop. When travelling in either of the former ways they doso 
in file, so that it is almost impossible to judge from the tracks 
of the number ofthe herd. When frighteoed they gallop, clear- 
ing some Imes as much as 20it. in a bound; but this they cannot 
do in deep snow. The does have one or two calves in the month 
ot May. The rutting season is about the Ist of October. 
Although a very sby and wary animal, the cariboo is tometimes 
& very stupid oue, and seems so puzzled at the sight of a man or 
the sound of a shot, that he gives the sportsman more than one 
chance. If one of a herd be shot dead, the sportsman being 
concealed from view, the remainder get quite bewildered, and 
sometimes the whole herd falls to his rifle. [tis far otherwise if 
they wiod a mau; indeed, al! the wild animal that I have met 
with seem to imbibe fear more turough their noses than through 
any other organ. The hoofs of the cariboo, which they convert 
into snow shoes in the deep snow, also, from their sharp edges, 
enable them to walk over perfectly smoo'h ice, 

The great event for the hunter is fiading fresh tracks. These 
the Indians follow and trace out with great skill, in favourable 
circumstances never failing to get within sbot. This is not as 
simple & matter as it appears to be, particularly where the tracks 
are filled up with fresh or drifted snow. A herd, too, when 
feediog makes a vast amount of tracks, as fiom the nature of 
their feed they are obiiged to do, walking sbout continually from 
tree to tree. Casiboo are incessantly on the move. The pret- 
tiest sport is when they are feeding on the barrens—great plains 
dotted over with epruce and juniper busbes. They can then be 
perceived from a long distance, and the stalking is very exe ting 
work. lu stalking everything depends upon the state of ibe 
snow. A thaw succeeded by a sbarp frost makes a crust, which 
the snow shoe breaks through with so much poise as to render 
stalking almost impossible. The only remedy is to take off the 
snow sbocs and walk in the animals’ tracks; but this, too, is 
sometimes impossible, for obvious reasons. It is a charming 
sight for the sportsman to see a herd of cariboo on the barrens 
when be is hid from them, and has their wind—some of them 
scraping and digging in the snow, nething visible but their 
rumps; others walkiog about or lying down. 

la colour and size reindeer are not unlike a dookey—rather 
larger perhaps. In winter their colour is a pale brown, ap 
proachiog to a whitish grey in the neck and belly; in summer 
they are much darker. Both backs and does have horns; those 
ot the bucks are very handsome, large end branchy, aod very 
irregular in their shape. The old bucks shed their antlers early 
in November; the young oves and the does retain theirs all 
winter; The sporteman in favourable weather can generally 
approach to within 100 yards of the berd, sometimes mach less, 
The flesh is good, but rather dry; how can it be otherwise in 
winter, considering that they live on @ substance much like 
tow. and with bbout as much taste? The flesh of a doe killed 
in Octobir or November is delicious. Plenty of game gives 
the Indians hard work, for they have to hau! the carcaszes on 
their trabogeus to tue nearest road, sometimes to a lumber 
camp, where those good fellows the lumberers ars always 
Teady to assist. 

To be continued. 
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LIKE CURES 
a TALE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GLADIATORS,’ ETC 
CLIAPTER IV. 


There is no reason, because a woman is coarse, bard-work- 
ing, low-born, and badly-dressed, she should be without that 
inconvenient feminine apperdage a heart. Dorothea trem- 
bled and turned pale when the door of the Holborn gin-shop 
swung open and the man se most wished to see in all the 
world stood at her side. 

He would have been a good-looking fellow enough in any 
rank ef life, but to Dorothea,and others of ber class, bis 
clear, well-cut features and jetty ringlets rendered him an ab- 
solute Adonis, despite the air of half drunken bravado and 

ed reckl which marred a naturally resolute ex- 
pression of countenance. He wore a fur cap,a velveteen 
jacket, and a bright-red neckcloth, secured by an enormous 
ting ; nor was this remarkable costume out of character with 
the perfame he exbaled, denoting he had consumed at least 
his share of that other half-quartern which postponed his de- 
parture. 

Dorothea slipped her arm in his, and clung to him with the 
fond tenacity of a woman who loves heart and soul, poor 
thing, to ber cost, ; 
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His manner was an admirable combination of low-class gal- 
lantry with pitying condescension. 

“Why, Doll,” said he, “ what’s up now ? 
hearty, my lass. 
good.” 

She glanced admiringly in the comely, dissipated face. 

“Ah! they may well call you Gentleman Jim,” she an- 
swered ; “ you're fit to be a lord of the land, you are; and so 
you would, it I was queen. But I doesn’t want you to treat 
me, Jim, leastways not this turn ; I wants you to come for a 
walk, dear. I’ve a bit of news for you. I\’s business, Jim,” 

she added, somewhat ruetully, “or I wouldn’t go for to ask.” 

His face, which had fallen a little, assuming that wearied 
expression a woman ought most to dread on the face she cares 
for, brightened considerably. 

“Come on, lass,” he exclaimed, “ business firet and pleasure 
arter. Speak up, and let’s bear all about it.” 

They had turned from the main thoroughfare into s dark 
and quiet bye-street. She crossed her work-wora hand on his 
arm and proceeded neryously— 

“You say I never put you on a job, Jim. Well, l’'ve a job 
to put you on now, I don’t balf like it, dear. It’s for your 
sake I don’t balf Jike it. Promise me as you'll be careful, very 
careful, this turn.” 

“ Bother!” answered Jim. 
it out.” 

Thus elegantly adjured, Doll, as he called her, obeyed with- 
out delay, though her voice faltered and her colour faded 
more than once while she went on. 

“ You told me as you wouldn’t love me without I kep’ my 
ears open, and my eyes too. Well, Jim, I’ve watched and 
watched old master and young, like a cat watches a mouse- 
hole, till I’ve been that sick and tired I could have set down 
and cried. Now, to-day I wanted to see you so bad, at any 
rate, and, think’s I, here’s a bit of news as my Jim will like 
to learn. Look, now: young master, be’s a-goin’ to a place 
they call Bragford by the five o'clock train. Ob! I mind the 
name.well enough. You know, Jim, you always bid me take 
notice ot names. Well, its Bragford. Bragford, says he, quite 
plain, an’ as loud as I’m a-speakin’ now.” 

“ Forty-five miles from London,” answered Jim, “aad not 
ten minutes walk from the branch line. Well?” 

* He’s a takin’ summit down for a young lady,” continued 
Doll. “It is but a small package, what you might put in 
your coat-pocket, or your hat, Ob! Jim, Jim, if you should 
chance on a stroke otf luck this turn, won't you give the trade 
up for good and all? If you and me bac but 4 rool to cover 
us, I wouldu’s ask better than only liberty to work for you till 
I dropped.” 

Tears stood in her eyes, and for a moment the face that 
looked up into the ruffian’s was almost beautiful ia its expres- 
sion of entire devotion and trust. 

He bad taken a doubtful cigar from his coat-pocket, aud 
was smoking thoughtfully. 

“Small,” said he, “then it ought, by rights, to be valuable. 
Did ye ge: a feel of it, Doll, or was it only a smell?” 

“He took it bisself out of the jeweller’s hands,” avswered 
Doll; “but I hadn’t nocall to be curious, for he told me 
what it was free enough. There aia’t no smell about dia- 
monds, Jim.” 

“ Nor you can’t swear to them neither,” replied Jim, exult- 
ingly. “ Diamonds, Doll! you're sure he suid diamonds? 
Come, you Aave done it, my lass, Give usa kiss, Doll, and 
et’s turn in here at the Sunflower, aud drink good luck to 
the job.” 

The woman acceded to both proposals readily enough, but 
followed her compsnion into the iil-lavoured litle tavern with 
a Weary step and a heavy heart. Some unerring instinct told 
her, no doubt, that she was giving all and taking nothing; 
offering gold tor silver, truth for falsehood, love and devotion 
fora mere liking, rapidjy waning to indifference and con- 
tempt. 

Tom Ryfe, all anxiety to find himself once more in the 
same couuty with Miss Bruce, was in good time, we may be 
sure, for the train that should carry him down to Eccleefield. 
Bustiiog through the station to take his ticket, he was closely 
followed by a well-dressed person in a pair of olue spectacles, 
travelling, apparently, without luggage or impedimenta ot 
any description, This individual seemed also bound for 
Bragford, aud showed some little eagerness to travel io the 
same carriage with Tom, who attributed the compliment to 
his lately-constructed coat and general appearance as a swell 
of the firet water. “He Gon’t often get such a chance,” 
thought Mr. Ryfe, accepting with extreme graciousness the 
other’s civilities as to open windows and change of seats, He 
even went 80 far as to take a proffered cigar from the case of 
his fellow-traveller, which be would have smoked forthwith, 
but for the peremptory objections of a crusty old gentleman 
who arrived at the last moment, encumbered with such a 
paraphernalia of railway-rugs, traveliiog bage, books, news- 
papers and magazines, as denoted the through passenger, not 
to be got rid ot at apy intermediate station. Tae old gentic- 
man glared defiance, but made himself comfortable neverthe- 
less ; and the presence of this common enemy was a bond of 
union to render the two chance acquaintances more than or- 
dinarily cordial and communicative. 

Smoking being probibited, they had not proceeded many 
miles in the country ere the gentleman in spectacles produced 
a box of lozenges from his pocket, and, selecting one for bis 
own consumption, offered another, with much suavity, to Tom 
Ryfe, surveying, meanwhile, with inquisitive glances the 
bulge in that gentleman’s breust-pocket where he carried his 
valuable package; but here again both were startled, not to 
say irritated, by the dictatoria) interference of the last ar- 
rival. 

“Excuse me, gentlemen,” said this irrepressible old man, 
“T cannot permit it! Damn me,sir,” turning ful! round upon 
Tom Ryfe, “1 won't permit it! I can detect the smell of 
chlorotorm in those lozenges. Smell, sir, I’ve the smell of a 
blood-hound. I could bunt a ecampail over England by 
nose—by nose, I tell you, sir, and worry him to death when 
ran into bim; and | would, too. Now, sir, if you choose to be 
chloroformed, I don’t. I’m not anxious to be taken out of 
tbis compartment as stupid as an owl and as cold as a cab- 
bage, with a pain in my eyes,a singing in my ears, and a 
scoundrel’s hand in my waistcoat pockets. Excuse me, sir, 
I’m warm—I wouldn’t give much for a chap that wasn’t—and 
I speak my mind !” . shew 

lt seemed « bad speculation to quarrel with him, this big, 
burly, resolute, and disagreeable old mao. Tom Ryfe, for 
once, was ata nonplus. He murmured a few vague sentences 
of dissent, while the passenger in spectacles, consigning his 
lozenges to an inner pocket, buried himself in the broad sheet 
ot the Zimes. . 

Bat it was his turn now, and not even thus could he es- 
cape. Staring grimly at him, over the top of the paper, his 
tormentor fired a point-blank question, from which there wes 
no refuge. 


You don’t look 
Step in and take a dram; ill do you 


“Stow that, lass, and let’s have 





Pray, sir,” said be, “are you a chemist?” 
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The gentleman in spectacles signified; by a shake of the 
head, that was not his profession. 

“Then, sir)’ continued the other, “do you know anything 
about chemistry—volatile essences, noxious drugs, subtle poi 
sons? Ido.” (Here Tom Ryfe observed his ally turn pale.) 
“Permi: me to remark, sir, that if you don’t you are like a 
schoolboy carrying a pocketful of squibs and crackers on the 
fifth of November, unconscious that a single spark may blow 
him into the Christmas holidays before ae can say ‘ knife!’ 
Let me see those lozenges, sir—iet me have them in my hand; 
l'll tell you in five seconds what they’re made of, and how, 
and where, and why!” 

Here the man in spectacles, with considerable presence of 
mind, threw the whole of his lozenges out of the window, un- 
der cover of the 7imes. 

“You frighten me, sir,” said he; “I wouldn’t keep such 
dangerous articlea about me on any consideration.” 

The old gentleman executed an elaborate wink, denoting 
extreme satisfaction, at Tom Ryfe. “If you were going 
through,” said he, “1 could tell you some funny stories. 
Queer tricks upon travellers I've seen in my time. Why 1 
was the first person to find out the sinking floor dodge in 
West Street. My evidence transported three people for life, 
and a fourth for fifteen years. I ‘once saw a man pulled down 
by the heels through a grating in one of the busiest streets in 
the City, and if | Aadn’t seen him he would never have come 
up alive. Why the police apply to me for advice many a 
time when people are missing. Don’t distress yourselves, 
says I, they'll turn up, never fear. And they do turn up, sir, 
in nineteen cases out of twenty. In the twentieth, when 
there’s foul play, we generally know something about it with- 
in eight-and-forty hours. Bragford? Is it? You get out 
here, do you? Good-morning, gentlemen ; I hope you've en- 
joyed your jaunt.” 

hen as Tom, collecting greatcoats, newspapers, etc., fol- 
lowed his new acquaintance out of the carriage, this strange 
old gentleman detained him for an instant by the arm. 

“Friend of yours, sir?’ said he, pointing tothe man in 
spectacles on the platform. “Never saw him before? I 

ought so. Sharper, sir, I'll take my oath of it, or something 
worse. 1 know the sort; I’ve exposed hundreds of them. 
Take my advice, sir, and never see him again.” 

With that the train glided on, leaviog Mr. Ryfe and the 
Ps ry in spectacles staring at each other over a basket of 

sh and a portmanteau. 

“Mad!” observed the latter, with an uneasy attempt at a 
laugh and a readjustment of his glasses. 

“ Mad, no doubt,” answered Tom, but followed the lunatic’s 
counsel, nevertheless, so far as to refrain from offering the 
other a lift in the well-appointed brougham, with its burly 
coachman, waiting to convey him to Ecclesfield Manor, 
though his late fellow-traveller was proceeding in that direc- 
tion on foot. 

Tom had determined to sleep at the Railway Hotel, Brag- 
ford, ere he returned to London nextday. This arrangement 
he considered more respectful than an intrusion on the hospi- 
tality of Ecclesfield, should it be offered him. Perhaps so 
scrupulous a regard for the proprieties mollified Miss Bruce 
in his favour, and called forth an invitation to tea in the 
drawing room when he had concluded the solitary dinner pre 
pared for him after his journey. 

Tom Ryfe was always a careful dresser. Up to forty most 
men are. It is only when we have nobody to please that we 
become , 47 of pleasing. I believe, though, that never 
in his life did he tie his neckcloth or brush his whiskers with 
more care than on the present occasiun in a large and drear 
chamber known to the household as one of the “ best bed- 
rooms ” of Evclesfield Manor. 

Tom looked about him, with a proud consciousness that at 
last his foot was on the ladder he had wanted all his life to 
climb. Here he stood, actually dressing for dinner,a welcome 
guest in the house of aa old-established county family, on 
terms of confidence, if not intimacy, with its proud and u- 
tiful representative, in whose cause he was about to do battle 
with all the force of his intellect and (Tom began to think she 
could make him fool enough for anything) all the resources of 
his purse. The old family pictures—sad daubs, or they would 
never have been consigned to the bed-rooms—simpered down 
on him with encuuraging benignity. Prim women, wearing 
enormously long waists, and their heads a good deal on one 
side, pointed their fans at him, while he washed bis hands, 
with a coquetry irresistible, had their colours only stood, 
combiving entreaty and command ; while a jolly old boy in 
flowing wig, steel breast plate, and the most convivial of 
nozes, smiled in his face,as who should say,“ Audaces Fortuna 
juvat/—Go in, my hearty, and win if you can!” 

What was there in these surroundings, in the orderly deco- 
rum of the well-reguiated mansion, in the chiming of the 
stable clock, nay, in the reflection ot bis own person shown 
by that full-length glass, to take the starch, as it were, out of 
Tom’s self-contidence, turning his moral courage limp and 
helpless for the nonce, brioging insensibly to his mind the fa- 
miliar refrain of ‘‘ Not for Joseph?” hat was there that 
bade him man himself against this discouragement, as true 
bravery mans itself against the sensation of fear? and why 
should he be less worthy of approbation than other spirits 
who venture on “ enterprises of great pith and moment”’ with 
beating hearts indeed, but with unflinching courage and a 
“— determination to succeed ? 

Tom been a young knight arming for a tournament, 
ia which the fortune of his Jance was to win hima king’s 
daughter for his bride, he might have claimed ta,be an admi- 
rable and interesting hero. Was he, indeed, a less respectable 
adventurer, that for steel be had to substitute French polisb, 
for t and le!, broadcloth and cambric—that the 
battle he was to wage must be fought out by tenacity of pur- 

= and jogepuity of brain rather than strength of arm and 
ownright bardness of skull ? 

He shook a little too much scent on bis handkerchiet as he 
finished dressing, and walked down-stairs in a state of greater 
sgitation than he would have liked to admit. 

Dinner was soon done. Eaten in solitude with grave ser- 
vants watching every mouthful, he was glad to get it over. 
In 4 glass of brown sherry be drank Miss Bruce’s health, and 
thus primed, followed the butler to the drawing-room, where 
that lady sat working by the light o! a single lam P. 

The obscurity was in bis favour. Tom made his bow and 
accepted the chair offered him, less awkwardly than was to 
be expected from the situation. 

Maud looked very beautiful with the light falling on her 
sculptured chin, ber fair neck, and white hande, set off by the 
deep shadows of the mourning dress she wore. 

I believe he was going to begin by saying “it had been a 
fine day,” bat she st pped bim in her clear, cold voice, with 
its patrician accent, so difficult to define, yet so impossible to 
mistake. 

“1 bave to thank you, Mr. Ryfe, for taking such care of my 
jewels. 1 hope the man left them at your office as he promi:- 
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He wanted to say that “no erraud of hers could be a trou- 
ble to him,” but the words stuck in his throat, or she would 
hardly have proceeded so graciously. 

“We must go into a few matters of business this evening, 
if you have got the papers you mentioned. I leave here to- 
morrow, and there is little time to spare.” 

He produced a neatly-folded packet, docketed and carefully 
tied with tape. The sight of it roused his energies as the 
shaking of a guidon rouses an old trooper. Despite of the 
enchantress and all ber glamour, Tom was himself again. 

“ Business is my trade, Miss Bruce,” said he, briskly. “1 
must ask your earnest attention for a quarter of an hour, 
while I explain our position as regards the estate. At present 
it appears beset with difficulties. That’s my look out. Before 
we begip,” added Tom, with a diffident faltering of voice, 
partly natural, partly assumed, “forgive my asking your {fu- 
ture address. It is indispensable that we should frequently 
communicate, and—and—I cannot help hoping and expres- 
sing my hope for your happiness in the home you have 
chosen.” 

Maud’s smile was very taking. She smiled with her eyes, 
those dark pleasing eyes that would have made a fool ofa 
wiser maa than Tom. 

“lam going to Aunt Agatha’s,” she said. ‘1 am to live 
with her for good. I bave no home of my own now.” 

The words were simple enough—spoken, too, without sad- 
ness or bilterness as a mere abstract matter-of-faet, but they 
aroused all the pen-and-ink chivalry in Tom’s nature, and he 
vowed in his heart to lay goose-quill in rest on her behalf, 
with the devotion of a Montmorency or a Bayard. 

“ Miss Bruce,” said b®, resolutely, “the battle is not yet 
lost. In our Jast, of the 15th, we advised you that the other 
side had already taken steps to oppose our claims, My uncle 
bas great experience, and I will not conceal from you that 
my uncle is less sanguine than myself; but I begin to see my 
way, and if there is a possibility of winning, by hook or by 
crook, depend upon it, Miss Bruce, win we will, for our own 
sakes, and-—-and—for yours /” 

The last two words were spoken in a whisper, being in- 
deed @ spontaneous ebullition, but sbe heard them neverthe- 
less. In her deep sorrow, in her friendlese, bomeless posi- 
tion there was somethiog soothing and consolatory in the 
sympathy of this young man, lawyer’s clerk though he were, 
a8 she insisted with ry repetition to herself. He 
showed at his best, too, while explaining the legal complica- 
tions involved in the whole business, and the steps by which 
be hoped eventually to succeed. Maud was too thoroughly 
&@ Woman not to admire power, and Tom’s intellect 
obviously no small share of that quality, when directed on 
such matters as the present. In baifan hour he had furnish- 
ed her with a lucid statement of the whole case, and in half 
ap hour he had iuspired ber with respect for his opinion, ad- 
miration for bis sagacity, and confidence in his strength. Not 
a bad thirty minutes’ work. At its conclusion she shook 
hands with him cordially when she wished him good-night. 
Tom was no foo],and knew when to venture as when to hold 
back. He bowed reverentially over the white hand, mutter- 
ing only “ God bless you, Miss Bruce! If you think of any- 
thing else, at a moment’s notice I will come from the end of 
the world to serve you”—and she hurried away before she 
could reply. 





Jo be continued. 
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UNCALCULATING MINDS, 


Arithmetic, which, as a biographer of Beethoven remarks, is 
so closely akin to the ecientific part of music, and in which Mo- 
zart especially excelled, never came home to the composer of 
“ Fidelio” and of the “Choral Fantasia.” We are told that 
Beethoven used to make lopg accounts on bis window-shutters, 
using lines of 28, some yards in length, to find out how much 
twice fifty made; and that bis calculations of how many florins 
went to one hundred ducats occupied several shutters in his house 
near Vienna. ‘Some collector hasan autograph of Beethoven’s, 
with corrections by a tradesman. Beethoven ordered his cook 
to buy a number of little things, which he wrote down on a pa- 
per with the prices attacbed, and the total added up below; but 
the tradesman, at whose shop the things were bought, found 
mistakes in the summing up, and corrected them, not without 
some severe reflections, We may suppose, on the great composer’s 
ignorance of what every schoolboy knew.” One may, neverthe- 
less, surmise that the trad possibly t d with the se- 
Veral items of prices, as well as “corrected” the sum total; es- 
pecially if there was an understanding between bim and the cook ; 
for readers of Beethoven's letters will remember how continual 
and how veb t are the 's outbursts of wrath at the 
servants who wasted his substance and vexed his righteous soul. 
That he was deficient in casting up accounts, however, and that 
he was conscious of the deficiency, and sought to supply it, ap- 
pears from his noting down in his diary an elementary work 
on mercantile reckoning, apparently with the design of making u 
practical study of it, and so of spariag his shutters. 

Sydney Smith, io a paragraph of his memorial sketch of Sir 
James Mackintosh, intended to show how utterly unfit was that 
political philosopher for the common business of life, says that he 
was well aware that a guinea represented a quantity of shillings, 
and would barter for a quantity of cloth; “but the accurate 
number of the baser coin, or the just measurement of the manu- 
tactured article, to which be was entitled for his cold, be could 
never learn, and it was impossible to teach him.’ Hence his 
lite is described as offering av example of the ancient and me- 
lancholy struggle of genius with the difficulties of existence. 
As wisely as sententiously is it said by Epicharmus, that the 
life of man stands decidedly in need of calculation and arith- 
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out ig the world; and great is the mischief which it has done 
me.” 

With regard to the shades invoked by Leontius, mention may 
be made of a story told by Malone, of Warburton observing on 
Dowdeswell succeeding Lyttelton as Chancellor of the Excbe- 
quer, that there was a curious contrast between the two mipis- 
ters: “ The one just turned out, Lord Lyttelton, never in his 
life could learn that two and two made four; while the other 
knew nothing else.” Malone adds, that Lyttelton, though the 
accounts were all written down in words instead of figures, 
made such a miserable figure himself when he attempted, on 
the usual day, to represent the state of the nation and to demand 
a supply, that all his friends were greatly distressed for him. 
Then again, as to Horace Walpole. To say nothing of mathe- 
matics, which his tutor, the celebrated blind Sanderson, advised 
him to give up as utterly and hopelessly beyond his powers— 
the prince of polite letter writers assures one correspondent 
after anotber of his sheer incapacity for arithmetic. To Lady 
Ossory, for instance, he writes: “1 am a woful arithmetician, 
and never could learn my multiplication table.” A couple of 
years later, he makes the same avowal to the same correspond- 
ent: “ It is late, to be sure, to learn economy, but I must do it, 
though it is a little grievous, as I never was able to say the 
multiplication table. Well! before 1 come to the rule of three 
it will be all over; and then an obolus will serve to pay the 
ferryman, How he will stare if 1 cry, ‘No, stay, I cannot give 
you that ; it is a Queen Anne’s farthing!” me eight years 
later still, Horace being by this time within five of becoming an 
octogenarian, we have him reiterating the avowal, and hoping 
soon to be released from “ busi for which I have no talent ; 
and it is too late for me to learn the multiplication table.” In a 
subsequent letter again, “I betray my ignorance in figures and 
calculations on every transaction.” And once more—to Mar- 
shal Conway this time—‘ I, who could never learn the multipli- 
cation table, was not intended to transact leases, negotiate for 
lowering interest on mortgages, Kc.” 

It is edifying to find Mr. Pepys, clerk of the Acts of the Ad- 
miralty though he be, noting down in his diary the laudable 
efforts he made to ground himself in ar‘thmetic, not, however, 
without ultimate designs on mathematics. ‘‘ Comes Mr. Cooper, 
mate of the Royall Charles,” we read in one entry: “after an 
houre’s being with bim at arithmetique, my first attempt being to 
learn the multiplication table; then we parted till to-morrow.” 
Succeeding entries report progress. And it would seem that, 
at any rate, Mr. Pepys gained interest enough in oases to 
desire to extend the benefit to those dear to him. His wife is 
set to learn figures before long. ‘This evening 1 begun to 
enter my wife in arithmetique ,...and she takes it very well ; 
and I hope I shall bring her to understand many fine things.” 
And a month or two later we have this entry in the Dies ° 
siane ; “ (Lord’s Day.) My wife and I all the afternoon at aritn- 
metique, and she is come to do addition, subtraction, and mul- 
tiplication very well.” In effect, both Mr. and Mistress Samuel 
had evidently no inborn or inbred incapacity for b ing ready 
reckoners ; which did not vex hi Rousseau it did vex to 
find all his arithmetical lessons thi away on Théréee. She 
could not put two and two together, in spite of all his didactic 
endeavours. “ Elle ne connait pas uo seul chiffre, malgre tous 
les soins que j'ai pris pour les luimontrer. Elie ve sait ni comp- 
ter Pargeut ni le prix d’aucune chose.” The heart of Leigh 
Hunt would have warmed, or, at least, have softened, towards 
her on this account—he of whom we are assured by a writer in 
the Cornhill Magazine that “he has been seen unable to find 
three and sixpence in a drawer full of half-crowns and shillings, 
since he could not see the ‘sixpence.” It was this, among 
other characteristic details, that inclined some people to declare 
him the positive original of Harold Skimpole. Educated for 
the medical profession, Mr. Skimpole confesses to have been 
“always a mere child in point of weights and measures,” and 
never to have known anything about them (except that they die- 
gutted him). “See, my dear Miss Summerson,” he airily ex- 
claims, taking a handful of loose silver aud halfpence from his 
pocket, when owning himself innocent of the state of solvency, 
“ there’s so much money; I have not an idea how much, I have 
not the power of counting. Call it four-and-ninepeace—call it 
four pound nine,” &. So, again, recalling the fact of a friend 
stepping in recently to save him from the bailiffs: “Somebody 
was £0 good a8 to step in and pay the money—something and 
fourpence was the amount; I forget the pounds and shillings, 
bat I know it ended in fourpence, because it struck me at 
the time as being so odd that I could owe anybody fourpence.” 
And the same jaunty philosopher meets a subsequent remons- 
trance with the gay disclaimer that he knows uothing about 
money, and is incapable of bargaining. “Suppose I say to a 
man, how much’? Suppose the man says to me, seven and six- 
pence. I know nothing about seven and sixpence, It is impos- 
sible for me to pursue the subject with any consideration for 
the map.” Mr. Skimpole pleads that he don’t go about asking 
busy people what seven and sixpence is in Moorish,—which he 
don’t understand. Why should he go about asking them what 
seven and sixpence is in money, which he don’t understand ’ 
We may suppose Sydney Smith to have taken note of Skimpoles, 
and their ways and end:—a bad way and a bad end—when be 
put such pasioral earnestness into one of his hortatory letters to 
a young lady: “And Lucy, dear child, mind your arithmetic. 
You know, in the first sum of yours I ever saw, there was a 
mistake. You had carried two, and you ought, dear Lucy, to 
have carried but one. Istbisatrifie? What would lile be 
without arithmetic, but a scene of horrors?” So Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, writing to ber daughter (the Countess of 
Bute,) in gratified appreciation of the satisfactory progress of her 
eldest grandchild, observes, “ 1 am particularly pleased te hear 
she is a good arithmetician ; it isthe best proof of understanding. 
The knowledge of numbers is one of the chief distinctions be- 








metic. The always more or less embarrassed circumstances of|tween us and the brutes.” Her ladyship’s ecorn would have 


the late Mr. Leigh Hunt, are partly traced by his eon to a sheer 
incapacity on his part to understand any subject that was re- 
duced to figures. His biographer declares it to have been no 





deal with the simplest question of arithmetic; the very com- 


learned addition in order to fit himself for bis place in a public 
colours of the prism ; and remarks of bis father that, pape 


sort of idiot in the bandliog of figures; the consequence 
that he was incapacitated for many subjects which he could 
bandle very well when they were explained to him in another 
form. Those who bave read his autobiography will remember 
a passage in which he explaias bow, at Christ’s Hospital, all the 
schools being then kept quite distinct, a boy might arrive at the 
age of fifteen ia the grammar-sehool and not know his multipli- 
cation table; “which,” be goes on to svy, “wae the case with 
myself, Nor do Il know it to this day! Shades of Horace 
Walpole and Lord Lytieiton ! come to my assistance, and enable 
me to bear the confession: but so itis. The fault wag not my 





ed, and that you had no further trouble about them.” 


been supreme for such an unready reckoner, of her Own sphere 
in life, as Lady Eskdale, in the “ Semi-attached Couple,” who bab- 
bles her hopes and expectations, touching the result of tae elec- 


when he professed himself eatirely incompetent to | tion, in sentences to this effect: “ There are 230 voters still un- 


polled, and Mr, Mullins assures me that of these we are sure of 


monest sum Wasa bewilderment to him ; and he is said to have | 120 or 130. 1 forget which; and do you see, my loves, we must 


subtract 130 from 250, and 287 from 130, and then add——No, 


office. Mr, Thornton Hant calls it @ born incapacity, like that | that is not right—sums are so difficult ; but that the result would 
of people who cannot distinguish the notes of music or the| give us a majority, I know, because Mullins says so.” Quite to 


y Mary’s mind, on the other would have been such a 


: hand, 

reproached with it, and very conscious of bis mistakes, took | demoiselle as Tolla, in M. Edmond About’s story, who is des- 
tbe deficiency greatly to heart, and came to regard himself as a| cribed as having been in early girlhood char~ed with the curt, 
being | dry, prec'se rules of arithmetic, seeing at once how 


they are in their simplicity. “And I bardly think,” says M. 
About, “ that, since the days of Pythagoras himself, any person 
bas ever been tound to take such delight in Pytbagoras’s table.” 
Not that Lady =| could ever bave become the terror of her 
grandobil ‘ren, as Mr. Pumblechook was of Pip, in “Great Ex. 
pectations,” by constantly catechising that ushappy younker on 
multiples and units, worrying him before breakfast with the 

mpous demand, “ Seven times nine, boy *” which how should 
Pip answer, dodged in that way, on an empty stomach! “I was 
hungry ; but before 1 tad swallowed a morsel, he a run- 





fault at the time; but | ought to have repaired it when I went| ning sum that lasted a] through the breakfast. ‘Seven; and 
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four; and eight ; and six ; and two; and ten;’ and so on.” And 
on another occasion the persecutor institutes a demand as to the 
quotient of forty-three pence; and Pip calculates the conse- 
quences of replying, ‘* Four hundred pound;” and, finding them 
against him, goes as near the answer as he can—which is some- 
where about eightpence off. Mr. Pumblechook then puts him 
through his pence table from “ twelve pence make one shilling,” 
up to “ forty pence make three and four-pence ;”’ and then tri- 
umphantly demands, “ Now! how much is forty-three pence?” 
“To which I replied,” writes Pip, “ afier a long series of reflec- 
tion, ‘I don’t know.’ And I was so aggravated, that I almost 
doubt if 1 did know.” There are schoolmasters of the Pumble- 
chook order, who tend to make their scholars “no scholars” for 
life, by the mode they adopt of schooling them into scholarship. 
Dr. Oliver W. Holmes somewhere records his disparaging esti- 
mate of the calculating power per se. He owns to have been 
troubled at times at not having a deeper intuitive apprehension 
of the relations of numbers; but the triumph of the ciphering 
hand-organ consoled him. 

Washington Irving, when at school, being as backward in 
sums as he was forward in any fancy composition, used to make 
an exchange of tasks with tbe other boys. He would write their 
themes, while they would work out his sums ; “ for arithmetic,” 
says his biographer, “ was the most tedious of all his studies,” and 
certainly one he never took to in after life. 

We are told of the late Mr. Assheton Smith and his Eton 
careér, that what be did not learn at Eton was arithmetic. But 
he became a ready reckoner, notwithstanding, all in good time; 
for, according to Sir Eardley Wilmot, he acquired * this most 
useful ecience” to great perfection while laid up in Melton 
Mowbray with a broken ankle, after one of his severe falls out 
buntiog. Limping about the town, he one day entered the post 
office, and, seeing how rapidly the fair official cast up a bill, be 
said, ‘‘ I wish you would teach me arithmetic.” The bargain 
was soon struck, and the Squire is said to have completed his 
education in this branch of science in six weeks, and ever after- 
wards to have been remarkable for his skill in figures 
and calculations. Else, so far as Eton was concerned, he 
had continued through life a pronounced defaulter in this 


— 

he accomplishments claimed by M. Alexandre Damas in his 
autobiography are so numerous, that he can easily afford to ad 
mit, if not to glory iv, the fact that,man or boy, he never could 
master short division. 

Lord Byron is described by Mr. Trelawney as in a quandary 
with the casting up of some “ cursed bills,” one of which he had 
been poring over for the best part of two hours, though the 
ss under six pounds. “In cases of junacy,” his lord 
ship is here said to have said, “the old demon Eldon decided 
men’s sanity by figures. If had been had up before him (I was 
very near being so,) and be had given me the simplest sum 
in arithmetic, I should have beea consigned to durance 
vile; for 

The rule of three it puzzles me, 
And practice drives me mad.” 


Yet the old demon on the woolsack aforesaid by no means 
plumed himself on his powers in casting up accounts. here is 
a letter of Lord Eldon’s, dated April, 1825, which favours us 
with Soe fragment of domestic autobiography, in which 
we see Bags to the life: “I have the happiness of having 
finished my accounts with mamma this morning, as we generally 
try m lity in arithmetic in an Easter week. My good father 
spared no expense in teaching me addition, multiplication, ete. ; 
but expense without diligence does not prevent Jack's being 4 
dull boy or dunce ; and so I remain to this day rather puzzle 
headed as to figures, However, mamma compliments me rather, 
I thiok, upon my performance this morning. I did not blunder 

uite eo much as usual.” Evidently, however, the Lord High 

bancellor of Eogland, if tested by his own alleged gauge of 
sanity, might, before some of his learned brethreu, have been 
proved non compos. Not that senior wranglers oa the bench 
(several have graced it) would be extreme to mark what is done 
amiss in ciphering ; for many a transceadant mathematician is 
ill at ease in simple arithmetic. Even Chancellors of the Ex 
chequer have been understood to get on preity well with a very 
deficient mastery of the elementary rules. Sheridan, as Lord 
Macaulay reminds us, was very near being made Chancellor of 
the Exebequer once—he “who could not work a sum in long 
division.” But had the brilliant Richard Brindey been made 
floance minister, and failed, it is possible his failure might have 
been due to other causes, negative or positive, than the effect 
defective of dancedom in figures. 


— a 
PHE EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

A few notes upon the history and present constitution of the 


“ Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America” 
—to quote its ful! official title—may be interesting at the present 
moment, when questions of disestablishment and disendowment 
in Ireland are so keenly discussed. Outside of England that 
Church is by far the most numerous and in some senses the most 
prosperous of the bodies in commun on with the Church of Eng- 
land, and the experience of its working, though under widely 
different conditions from those which obiain either in E»g!and or 
Ireland, may throw some light upon the probab'e future of in- 
stitutions nearer Great Britain. There was indeed lit le at any 
time in the way of establishment or endowment in America. In 
Virginia and Maryland the Church was more or less establis ed 
during part of the colonial period. Amongst the eurliest enact- 
ments of the Virginian Assembly was one for paying the clergy 
at the rate of £200 worth of corn aod tobacco. Certain Jands 
were also marked off for glebe, and sums were eubscrib d for 
f a college in which the education was to be carried oo 
in Courch principles, It does not appear, bowever, that the 
Church flourished very much in coasequence of these early regu- 
lations. Perbaps the colonists adopted too closely the enirit of 
the celebrated advice given by an English minister to the colo- 
nists who thought that the employment of negro slaves might 
eadanger their souls : ‘‘ Dama your souls, grow tobacco |” Some 
fifteen years indeed before the Declaration of Independence the 
members of the Church of England were still reported to form 
three-quarters of the population ; but !be institulion can hardly 
have siruck its roots very deeply into the soil,as shortly after 
the Declaration of ence the Virginian Assembly, under 
Jefferson's guidance, put a slop to the payment of the clergy. 
This was part of a revolution by which, in Jefferson’s words, 
“every fibre was to be eradi d of i or future aristo- 
cracy.” Other measures passed atthe same time doing away 
with primogeniture and the Jaws of entail. Jefferson was 





so proud of his work that in writing his own epitap) 
he described himself as author of the Declaration ot tn. 
dependence and of the Statute of Virginia for religious 
freedom. Even after this, the clergy made a resolute stand 
— their glebe lands, of which,they were finally deprived in 


The feeble grasp of the Established Church on America was 


Jefferson was the ablest American representative, and which 
were so soon to bring about the great outburst of the French 
Revolution. The clergy, as was natural, were for the most part 
of opinion that the spirit which animated their despoilers was 
certainly not of heavenly origin; they sympathized with the old 
country and looked with jealousy on the rising national senti- 
ment. It is recorded, indeed, that some of the Virginian clergy 
joined the rebels, and that two of them at least anticipated Bish- 
op Palk by rising to be generals in the continental army. 10 the 
Eastern States their opposition to the prevailiog Puritanism na- 
turally threw them more decidedly on to the English side, and 
for the most part they were bigoted “ Tories” in the American 
acceptation of the word. Their connection with the mother 
country had been exceedingly close. Until the revolutionary 
epoch, they had always received ordination from England. The 
non-juring bishops appear to have once consecrated a bishop for 
America; but he did not exercise any episcopal functions. Dur- 
ing the colonial period there was considerable jeolousy of apy 
Eoglish authorities, or anything which looked like introducing 
an establishment ; and the home Governme:t on its side had 
enough troublesome questions with the colonists, and was not at 
all disposed io rouse any additional jealousies for the sake of 
bishops. In spite of various applications by Bishop Berkeley 
and others, it remained perfectly passive. 

The establishment of American independence made frome or- 
ganization necessary. It was plain that the clergy could no! 
continue as before to depend upon the Bishop of London. Vari- 
ous conventions were held according to the American custom, 
and the Scotch bishops were.induced to consecrate a Dr. Seabury 
of Convecticut. It was desired, however, to obtain the sueces- 
sion from the parent Church, and a negotiation took place with 
the English episcopate. A convention was beld at Philadelphia 
in which seven States were represented, and various alterations 
in the articles and liturgy were proposed and voted upon by 
States. At first, it was resolved after a discussion in which some 
important points of faith were carried by a majority of one, to 
omit the Athanasian and Nicene Creeds, and the sriicle of the 
descent into hell in the Apostles’ Creed, bisides making other 
alterations. The English bishops made some difficulties about 
this, and, finally, the Nicene Creed was restored, whilst for the 
words “ desceaded into heli” it was permitted to substitute the 
words “ went into the place of departed spirits.” These conces- 
sions appear to have satisfied the English bisbops, and an Act 
of Parliament was passed allowing them to consecrate the 
bishops nominated by the American convention, and, finally, 
two bishops were accordingly consecrated in the beginning 
of 1787. The Church in America thus became selt-support- 
ing, and has ever since continued to expand throughout the 
United States. 

Ite cons'itution may be ssid to resemble that of the United 
States. ,It forms a kind of federal union. There is in each 
State one, in New York more than one diocese, all whuse loca! 
affairs are regulated by a diocesan convention, consisting of 
clergy and laity elected by the different congregations. Every 
measure hes to be approved by a majority bothof the clergy and 
of the laity. The convention nominates a bishop in case of a 
vacancy. The general conventivn consists of two houses, the 
upper house consisting of the bishops, the lower house cite the 
diocesan convention of clergy and Jaity together. The concur 
reace of the three orders is necessary to the pas+age of avy canon 
or law. The body thus constituted is eaid to be one of the most 
teapectable for character and abilities which meets in America. 
English High-Cburchmen are apt to complain of the intluence 
given to the laity ; yet on the whole they admit that it tends to 
give them a greater interest in ecclesiastical affairs. On the 
other band, the Church suffers from that which is the weak 
poiat of the voluntary organizations in America—the system 
of pew-lettung, which tends to keep away the poor, and to 
give undue influence to wealth. The vestry is elected by 
the pew-holders, and manages the secular business of the con- 
gregation. 

The Church has flourisbed numerically. It has increaged since 
its Organization at a rate excecding the geveral increase of the 
population by 20 or 30 per cent. It had lately thirty nine bish- 
opé, 2,000 clergy, and a population of about 2,000,000. It has 
had sufficient consistency to resist the tendency exhibited in 
other Protestant bodies to split between Norih and South; and 
a convention, in which the Southern delegates were present, has 
been held since the war. Many of the finest churches in America 
belong to it, Trinity Church iu this city, which was founded 
io 1696, has retained its original eadowment, eaormous!y increas- 
ed in value by the spread of the city, and is said to have an in- 
come of over 100,000 dols. annually. Perhaps, however, the 
circamstance which most strikes an Eoglishman is its remarkable 
similarity to the parent Churcb. The parochial system is of 
course absent. ‘The clergy bave not the influence which their 
English brethren exercise, especially in country districts ; they 
have little to do with tbe schools, aud they have not an equal 
number of poor dependent upon ther charity. But in maoy 
ways the clergy seem to occupy a very similar position and to be 
under the ioflaence of much the same ideas. The American, like 
the English Church, is a pre eminently respectable body. The 
extent to which the two clergies sympathiz: amounts to an iadi- 
cat on that one at least of those bodics does not accurately re- 
present the national spirit. Except in New Englaod, where the 
Unitarians have their chief strength, the Episcopal Church is the 
Church to which a member of the upper clases, with a dislike 
for fanat cui, and @ desire to avteud occisiovally 4 decent place 
of worship, would naturally beloag. Its bishops do not wear 
the inexpressibly dignified costume which goes so far to make 
the episcopal ideal of an Englishman. They have the same dis- 
cussions between Rituslists and Evangelicals, though they have 
not yet reached the same pitch of fervour ; and the bare possi- 
bility of disputing whether a clergyman might or might not oc- 
cupy the palpit of a dissenter, though such a dispute has lately 
raged here, would of course make English hair stand on end. 
The general convention is a body which really discharges some 
important duties, and co far differs widely from the Eagiish semi- 
animate convocation. The Church is {ree from the legislative 
paralysis which is a necessary consequence, good or bad, of the 
English system of establishment. It has the full use of its mbes: 
it can legislate as much as it pleases, and adapt itself to a shift- 
ing state of society. Yet, as a fact, it shows a strongly Conser- 
vative spirit, and loves the via media nearly as much as its mo- 
del. The neckcloth of the American clergyman may not be so 
strongly starched, but if is tolerably stiff in spite of Republican 
tendencies. In short, the Courch rests in the maio upoo the 
sympathies of a class corresponding to that which is its main 
support in Eogland, and shows the influence in repeating 
with necessary modificitions very much the same general cha- 
racteristics. 

The American precedent proves, if it were necessary to prove 
it, that a Church may thrive and increase without endowment 
on this side of the Atiantic,and that Americans, at least, can 
organize a good working body without assi-tance from the Le 
gislature ; indeed, that they can develop very nearly the same 

liarities as the parent Church, in spite of immense differences 
in the condition of the country at large. It would be useless to 





the state of things which exists in Ireland, and how many vested 
interests will have to be ewept away there before the Church 
could make a clear start as it did in the United States. Yet, if 
there were a will to do the same thing, it is not (00 much to as- 
sume that a way might possibly be found. 





TWO-YEAR-OLD RACING IN ENGLAND. 


The question of two-year-old racing, as connecied with the 
alleged degeneration of the British thoroughbred, bas been nib- 
bled at more or less for some time past, but has never till now 
been formally submitted to the judgment of the highest racing 
tribunal in Eogland. Sir Joseph Hawley, about the most suc- 
cessful breeder and owner of race-borses on record, sounded the 
alarm by giving notice of a motion to the effect that no two- 
year-olds shall run before the first of July ; and the challeoge 
thus thrown down has already been taken up, amongst others, 
by Admiral Rous, confessedly one of tbe first living authorities 
on matters connected with the Turf, and Dr, Shorthouse, a gen- 
tleman who, not willing that bis light should be hidden undera 
bushel, describes himseif as having spent far more time in inves- 
tigating questions relating to the breeding, training, and ran- 
ning of race-horses “than any one else, living or dead.” We 
have said that the question of two-year-old raciog must be dis- 
cussed in connexion with the alleged degeneration of the race- 
horse, because nothing but a belief in such degeneration can 
justify the attempt to make so startling an alteration in the ar- 
rangements of the racing year as is contemplated. The onus 
probandi therefor: rests on those who are dirsatisfied with the 
existing order of things. They must prove, first, that the mo- 
dern race-horse not only ie dmequal to maintain the form dis- 
played by his predecessors fifiy or a hundred years ago, but 
also bas materially degenerated from that form; and, secondly, 
that such degeneration is owing to the system of two-year-old 
races, And we submit that they will have considerable dif. 
eully in proving either of these points, Unadoubtedly, Sir 
Joseph Hawley has individually derived considerable benefit 
from the practice of reserving his two-year-olds till an advapeed 
period of the season, and he may be laudab'y desirous that other 
owners should for the future share the advantages which he has 
thus enjoyed; but other causes have also combined to produce 
his success—his great judgment and experience, for instance as 
a breeder, and his prudence in not overtaxing the strength of 
his stallions. Nor sbould it be forgottea that he has himself 
not unfrequently deviated from the rule which he now seeks to 
lay down. Blue Gown was brought out asa two-year-old at 
an early part of the season, and did three times as much workin 
1867 as either Rosicrucian or Green Sleeve. He was evidently 
intended to pick up what be could in the way of two-year old 
prizes, while the great three-year-old uiumphs were reserved 
for his more indulged stable companions, Yet what was the 
result? Rosicracian, who only ran once in 1867 before the au- 
tumn, and Green Sleeve, who never appeared at all before Oc- 
tober, were both useless in 1868; while Blue Gown not only 
won the Derby and the Ascot Cup, but kept on runuing through- 
out the year, and astonished the world by his extraordinary per- 
formance in,the Cambridgeshire. Clearly two-year-old ranning 
aud training caused bim no harm; nor, so far a8 we are 
aware, have the labours of the last two years so overtaxed his 
energies as to render him uafit for renewed exertions during the 
present season, 

But, leaving exceptional instances, which can of course be 
quoted on one side as on the other, jet us ask whether the oppo- 
nents of two-year-old racing have made out their case about the 
degeneration of the race horse. They have two standivg argu- 
ments—first, an immense number of hoses break down and have 
to be put out of training at a comparatively early period of their 
career ; secondly, there are no races now worth speaking of over 
the Beacon Course. Granting both these facts, they are suscep- 
tible of explanations that involve no acknowledgment of that de- 
generacy which is inferred from them. To take the recond ar- 
gument first, there are no races pow over the Beacon Course, or 
generally over any course much exceeding two miles in leagth, 
because their is no demand for them, and consequently there is 
no demand for horses so bred and trained as to accomplish 
them. Half the pleasure of modern racing consists in seeing 
the race all through, from end to end, and in watebing the con- 
duct and movements of the competitors in the various stages of 
the contest; and there can be little satisfaction when the borres 
are started in an adjoining parish, and have t) traverse three 
miles and a half before they become distinctly visible. The 
grandfathers of the men of to-day might have enjoyed euch a 
pastime and called it raciog, just as they pottered aboutin a big 
wood from morning to night, and enjoyed that, and called it 
hanting ; but tastes have altered, and the instruments and aids 
to pleasure have been correspondiogly altered also. If revul 
sion of taste should occur, aud an intense Jonging should sud- 
denly arise for four-mile races, we fully believe that within a 
few years we should be able to provide ourselves with a suffi- 
cient number of horses well able to perform the duty required of 
them, But to argue shat because we do not want a thing, there- 
fore we cannot get il, seems to us to be begging the question. 
It is true that a lew long races stil! figure here and there in the 
programmes of meetings; in every institution of any age there 
are relics of the past. But Queen’s Plates are a most utter 
farce. The horses walk and trot aud canter just as they please 
tor three-fourths of the di-tance, and there is a Jiltie show of a 
race just at the flaish Tue tooner they are abvlish.d tae bet- 
ter. The Alexandra Plate at Ascot we aleo consider a mis'‘ake. 
It is an attempt to force public opinion in a direction to 
which it is resolutely opposed ; it is an atlempt to make horses 
bred and trained for one purpose accomplish another totally 
different. 

In regard to the number of horses that break down and are 
turned out of training at the end of their second or third year, 
we sball have more difficulty perhaps in rebutting the detractors 
of the modern race horee. It is perfectly true that an immense 
number of horses do break down, aud have to terminate their 
racing careers just when the promise of them is brightest. But 
these breakdowns are generally local, not cons!iiutioval—the 
resulis of accidents whica canno! be avoided, not cf weakness 
arising from degeneracy. Dundee broke down, but we scarce y 
think avy one would say be was a degenerate horse; and bis 
son, Markeman, after being most severely injured on the leg at 
Tattenbam Corner, only lost the Derby bya neck. It was a 
tors up whetber Gladiateur would tumb!e down as he descended 
the Swinley hill, or whether he wou'd win the Ascot Cup by a 
quarter of a mile; but the largest breeder of the day docs pot 
perceive, in the local infirmity which abridged his career of 
iriumph, any bar to his being a successful sire. Both Duadee 
and Gladiateur remained what critics profess to cousider a short 
time on the Turf; yet Gladiateur was never half trained asa 
two year-old, while Dundee kept on runcing and winning as 
Mr. Merry’s two year-year-olds do ran and wio. There is ob- 
vious y no panacea against accidents, Different owners have 
different objects, and follow different plans. some work their 
horses, others spare them; the result is, not that the British 
race-horse is rendered more or Jess degenerate, but that the 








thus swept away in obedience to the democratic ideas of which 


point out in bow many respects the precedent is inapplicable to 
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balance at his banker’s. Mr. Percy Wyndham and those who 
agree with him appear to think that every injury inflicted o1 a 
particular borse is an ivjury inflicted on the breed of horses 
also. This is a great coofusion of ideas, As to the irjury suf- 
fered by two-year-olds that are unduly overworked trom the 
beginning to the end of the season, we are quite of the same be- 
lief as Mc. Wyndham, nor do we think there is anybody who 
would eotertain a contrary opinion; but we deny that those 
injaries incapacitate the eufferers from duly fulfilling their du 

ties at the stud, or are calculated to deteriorate their progeny. 
** Several two-year-olds, in 1868,’’ says Admiral Rous, “ran 
three times as many races as the celebrated horses iu the last 
century performed during the whole course of their career. The 
natural consequence is, nine-tenths will be stumped up at five 
years old, bu’ that will not affect the breed.” The wonder is 
not that Achievement and Lady Elizabeth did not do more than 
they did, but that they were able to do half what they did. The 
curiosity is not whether “ the celebrated horses in the last cen- 
tury” would have stood a year of such work, but whether they 
would have st,od three months of it. The proposed legislation 
might very likely lighten the labours of a good many two-year 

olds (though, if required, they could still be hurried through a 
long jist of engagements from July to November), but we doubt 
whether it would in the slightest degree alter, fur better or for 
worre, the character of the race-horse. By degrees, at consider- 
able inconvenience and at considerable loss, horses might do the 
bulk of their work at three years instead of two; and they would 
probably break down then just as they do now, only a year later. 
For it is not the particular year in which the work is done, bat 
the amount of work crowded into the particular year, that tells 
vpon a borse. What English horses are set to do, bred to co, 
aud trained to do, we believe they do as weil as their predeces 

sors, if not better; and we are fortified in this belief by the 
opinion of Dr. Shor! house, which, hough somewhat dogmatically 
conveyed, is deserving of the highest regard. He eaye, “The 
covclusion that I bave arrived at is, that the borses of the pre- 
sent day are immeasurably superior both in speed and bottom to 
their predecessors of a century or half a century ago.” 

The real truth is—aod even careful observers sometimes draw 
wrong inferences from it—not that the English have fewer good 
horses than their grandfathers, but that they have more bad ones, 
The number of worthle-s horses kept in training for a time is 
legion; but we do pot attribute this fact to the degeneracy of 
the breed, but in the majority of cases to the ignorance and ava 
rice of the breeder. Carelessness in the selection of tires and 
dims, and greediness in filing the pockets with heavy fees at 
the expense of the strengih aud vigour of young and promising 
stallions—these are the reasons why there is so much useless 
blood-stock in the country, acd these are the causes that will, if 
coutinued, do more damage to the breed than any amount cf 
two-year-old training and two-year-old ranoing. We have not 
noticed the remainder of Sir Joseph Hawiey’s motions, be 
cause they refer more to matters of detail which can be discussed 
at avother time. Nor have we touched on two-year-old run- 
ning as it aff-cts the morality of the Turf,or ra’sed the question, 
much pressed in many quarters, of the obligation laid on the 
Jockey Cinb to protict and watch over the Turf’s moral in- 
terests. For we are decidedly of opinion that the Jockey Club 
is about as abe, ¢ither by iis own example or by zealous ex- 
hortation, to advance Turf or any other morality, as to revise 
the Book of Common Prayer, or prepare the Budget for the 
present year. 

en 


THE SPANISH FINANCES. 


Ata time when the national destiny of Spain must be re- 
cast by the wisdom of a popular Assembly, we are preseated 
with an authentic history of that branch of its affairs on 
which it has been said that political conclusions must ulti- 
mately turn. Great Revolutions, it is sffirmed, always bioge, 
at some stage or other, on questions of foance, and Spanish 
Finences will certainly count, as they have already counted 
for much, in the Revolution of last September. It is sufficient, 
indeed, to say that the accumulated deficit left by Queen Isa 
bella’s Government amounted to £25,000,000. We need hardly 
travel beyond that f.ct to prove the misrule of the banished 
Court, end though it does happen that at this particular con- 
juncture the financial condition of Spain is apparently worse 
than ever, the aggravation of the disorder is only transient, 
while better prospects are opening to view. Thal, at least, is 
the opinion of Mr. Lytton, the British Secretary of Legation 
at Madrid, whose exbanstive Report upon Spanish Finances, 
under date of November last, was recently presented to Par- 
liament, 

Nominally, the public income of Spain is, or was, a little 
short of £26,000,000; its expenditure « little above that sum, 
80 as to exhibit a deficiency of some £700,000 on the accounts 
ofa year. But it happens, owing to the inevitable though 
temporary ¢ffects of the Revolution, that while on one hand 
the national expenditure is rapidly increasing, there isa little 
hope, on the ovher, that the national revenue will be ever got 
in. Not that the Spaniards are shutting their eyes to their 
obligalions, or refusing to contribute to the necessities of the 
Siate. Ono the contrary, they appear to have received in a 
very proper spirit the candid statement of affairs which 
Senor Figuerola—a most courageous financier—laid before 


Spain was saved from anarchy partly by the “admirable 
spirit and conduct” of the people, and partly “ by the inher 
ent strength of her own capacity for local government.” 
Every province forthwith organized its own administration, 
and these little State Governments succeeded by their cour- 
age, activity, and genera! discretion in maintsiniog order end 
security in a country “from which a Revolution that pro- 
claimed no definite form of Government had just expelled a 
Monarchy that let none.” But, though these “Juntas” dis 
charged the ordinary duties of Government with such mar- 
vellous success, they were pot inaccessitle to provincial ap- 
peals or blind to local interests. Some of them proceeded in- 
stantly to abolish, wholly or in part, the important duties 
most obnoxious to them, while all concurred in denouncing 
absolutely the duties on consumption. In fact, the instant 
destruction of these market dues appeared to the people to be 
the first fruits of liberty. They flatly refused to pay them, 
the Provincial Juntas supported them in their resistance, and 
the Provisional Government recognized the force of necessity. 
Most questions were reserved tor the Constituent Assembly ; 
but this matter would bear no delay, and so the “ consump- 
tion duties” were swept away by an official decree, never to 
be re-imposed. With them, however, vanished also 42,000,- 
000 of revenue, nor does it seem possible to estimate tn ex- 
tent of similar disappearances, The failure of last year’s 
barvest has made large grants to the agricultural classes in- 
dispensable; the necessity of maintaining order brings its 
natural charge, and even the new machinery required for the 
late elections was not without its cost. As to the public 
worke, it is estimated that in Madrid alone 15,000 men are 
supplied by the Staie with what is termed “ daily work,” but 
what, ia reality, means only daily wages. It is estimated, 
agaio, but only estimated—for nobody knows the truth—that 
the wages thus paid in the capital amount to £7,000 a week. 
One thing on!yis ccrtain. ‘“‘ The workmen thus employei do 
not work.” 

This, it must be owned, is a gloomy picture, and yet Mr. 
Lytton does by no means despair of the financial prospects of 
Spain. In fact, the reasons in favour of improvement are 
considerable. The Minister at the head of the Finance De- 
partment, Senor Figuerola, has been bold enough to tell the 
truth, and the people have been sensible enough to listen to 
and reflect upon it. The result is that sound principles of 
financial policy are gradually gaining ground in the country 
just as the destruction of old tradiuons has made way for 
them. It is not suprosed that the Spaniards will be ignorant- 
ly impatient of taxation, but, on the contrary, prepared to 
endure it when justly and judiciously imposed. Given these 
conditions, the work would be easy. The expenditure on the 
military and civil services of the country will bear large re- 
ductione, and nothiog is more certain than that the wealth of 
a nation which bas grown prodigiously even during a genera. 
tion of misrule must develop itself with incalculable rapidity 
under a good and stable Government. 


—— 
THE LAST OF NELSON’S CAPTAINS. 


On the Sth of January the last survivor of Nelson's captains, 
the Paladins of the great war, sank to bis rest caimly at Green- 
wich, England, a bale old sea king of eighty-six. Sir James A. 
Gordon bad been Governor of the Hospita! since 1853, and be- 
came Admiral cf the Fleet just a year s.nce, on the 30:h of Ja- 
nuary, 1868, He entered the navy in November 1793, at the 
mature age of ten years, straight from his father’s bouse, Kil- 
drummie Castle, Aberdeen ; was posted in May 1805, several 
years before the Premier was born; and had been nine times 
gazetted for conspicuous gal!antry in the face of an enemy, while 
Mr. Gladstone was stil! in the nursery. The raceto which he 
belonged stands out as clearly as Napoleon’s marshals, of whom 
they were the cotemporaries. Nelson's captains, now that we 
can look at them asa group of historical personages, strike u» 
as on the whole the most daring cet of men ever thrown together 
for one work, Were it not for their uniform success, and the 
thoroughness with which they carried through that work, one 
might ve inclined to call them foolhardy disciples of the chief 
who “did not know Mr. Fear.” 

As a boy, Sir James fought in the general actions, under Lord 
Bridport, at Cape St. Vincent and the Nile, and took part in a 
dozen mivor engagements and cuttings out, which are chronicled 
in the faithful pages of James. But it was not uatil 1811 that 
his great chance in life came. In that year he was captain of 
the Active frigate, cruising in the Adriatic under Hoste. They 
were three frigates and a 22 gun ship, tie Volage, when off 
Lisea a French and Venetian fleet of six frigates, a 16 gun cor- 
vette, and two gunboats came in sight. Hoste wore at once, 
and signalled “ Remember Nelson,” and the four English shipe 
went into action with 128 guns Jess than the enemy, and 880 
men against 2,600. Io balf an hour the Flore, 40 gun frigate, 
struck to the Active ; but Gordon, without waiting to put a 
prize crew on board, followed the Corona, another French 
frigate, and took ber within shot of the batteries ef Lissa. 
Meantime. the Flore had stolen away, no one knew where, aod 
the able editors of the day denounced her captain for treachery 
in pot waiting for ber captor’s return, and blamed Gordon for 
not securing her. Hoste only remarked that they didn’t know 
Gordon if they thought be would waste a minute on a prize 








them ; but the system of taxation was formerly so bad that 
the people in the first hour of liberty threw off the most op 
pressive of their burdens, and so left a gap to be filled in ihe 
avnual supplies. The same thing has happened everywhere, 
and the sume difficultics have beset ail Revolutionary Govern- 
mente, 

We have said that in past days the income of Spain was be- 
tween £25,000,000 and £26 000 000. Of this amount direct tax- 
ation produced £7,000,000, indirect taxation nearly £5 000,000, 
and State property and monopolies about £12 000 000 more. 
The direct taxes were represented principally by a Property 
Tax, which yielded little short of £5,000,000 out of the £7,- 
000,000; for an “Income” Tax of 5 per cent. is returned as 
tarnishing only £725,000. It is worth while, as something 
bas lately been said upon the subject, to remark that though 
titles of honour, such ar Grandeeahips, etc., are taxed in 
Spain, the whole amount of the levy collected from the most 
numerous nobility in the world is but £20000—less than a 
third of the sum paid for the cognate privilege of “ armorial 
bearings’ in the United Kingdom. However, it is calculated 
that toese direct taxes will for the most part be still collected; 
whereas of the £5,000,000 due from indirect taxes, it seems 
quite impossible to say how much or bow !ittle may be real- 

zed. ‘To understand this phenomenon, the reader must bear 
in mind thatthe old Customs’ duties, which yielded about 
two millions aud a half, and the old “consumption” duties, 
which produced about two millions more, were, for a variety 
of reasons, exceedingly unpopular in Spain. An active and 
growiog Free Trade party denounced the error of protective 
\ariffs, while the “consumption” taxes, such as octroi duties 
and the like, were allowed in proportion to the characteristic 
severity of their incidence. Now, when the Revolution of 


while an enemy's flag was flying. Six months later in the same 
waters, Maxwell io the Alceste, and Gordon in the Active, came 
up and fought through a long autumn day with the Pomone and 
Pauline, French frigates running for Trieste. Gordon’s leg was 
carried away by a 36 pounder, but the Pauline was taken, and 
Maxwell brought the sword of Rosamil, the French captain, to 
Gordon, as his by right. 

In 1812 Gordon, now with a wooden leg, was again afloat, 
captain of the Sea Horse; and ip 1814 was under Cochrane on 
the American station. 
on the raid on Washington; and Gordon, with a small squadron, 
was ordered to sail up the Potomac, in support of the land forces. 
He started on the 17th, and struggled up to Fort Washington 
in ten days. ‘* We were without pilots,” he writes, ‘to assist 
us through that difficult part of the river called Kettles Bot 
toms, consequently each of the ships was aground twenty times, 
and the crews were employed in warping five whole days.” On 
the 27th he took Fort Washington, and on the next day ap- 
peared off Alexandria, and offered terms of capitulation to the 
town. Washington city had been abandoned by Ross on the 
25th, after the public buildings were burnt. The whole country 
was rising, and bere was this impudent one-legged captain in- 
sisting that the merchant ships which had been sunk on his ap- 
proach should be delivered to him, with all merchandise on 
board, or——. The army was already back at the coast, there 
was Dot the slightest chance of support, and bis difficulties were 
increasing every hour; but the Alexandrians soon found that 
nothing but his own terms would get rid of this one-legged man, 


So the suck merchantmen “ere “ weighed, masted, hove down, 
caulked, rigged, and loaded” with the cargoes which had been 
put a: bore, even down to the cabin furniture, and with twenty- 
one of them as prizes, at the end of three days Gordon started 





September suddenly effaced all authority in the kingdom, 


to ran the gauntlet back to the eea. 


At one point (neme un- 


ln August, Cochrane and Ross resolved | W 


known), he encountered a strong battery and three fireships. But 
Gordon in the Sea Horse, and Charles Napier in the Zuryalus, 
anchored at short muvket range right off the battery, and suc- 
ceeded elmost in silencing it: a daring middy or two towed 
away the fireships, and the whole fleet of merchantmen slipped 
by. And so Gordon got down to the sea, with a total loss of 
three officers and sixty one men, after twenty three days’ ope- 
rations in which the hammocks were down only two nights. No 
stranger feat of daring was ever performed than this, now nearly 
forgotten. 

His last command was in his old ship the Active, to which he 
was appointed in 1819 ; and in 1826 he was made superintendent 
of Plymouth Victualling Yard, at which time, so far as we know, 
his work as a fighting man ceased. Stop—we are wrong; on 
one occasion the old sea-lion was brought to bsy. He attended 
the coronation of William IV., like a loyal messmate, in full 
admiral's uniform, with his orders, and the gold medal which 
bad been awarded him after Lissa, on his breast. He walked 
away from the ceremony, and at a narrow street corner in West- 
minster was bailed by a leading rougb in the crowd with, “ By 
God! that’s Jem Gordon. He flogged me in the Active, and 
now, mates, Jet’s settle him.” The Admiral pat his back to the 
wall, and looked the fellow in theface. “I don’t remember you,” 
said he, “ but if L flogged you in the Active, you d i ras- 
cal, you deserved it. Come on!” Whereupon the crowd 
cheered, and suppressed his antagonist, and the Admiral stumped 
back to his hotel in peace. 

Even with a wooden leg, he must have been a very formidable 
man in those days; for he stood six feet three inches, and bad 
been all his life famous for feats of strength and activity. He 
could heave the lead further than any man in his best crews, 
and before his accident bad been known to leap in and out of 
six empty water hogsheads placed in line on the deck. For the 
last sixteen years be bas been living, full of years and bonours, 
at Greenwich, and now he lies buried emongst his comrades, 
and has left the grand heritage of an unsullicd name to his nu- 
merous grandchildren. 








Current Topics. 


In the House of Commons, February 25, Sir H. Verncy 
asked the Under Secretary of State for the Colonies what was 
the slate of the negotiations with the Hudson ’s Bay Company 
for surrendering to the crown the rights which they claim 
over their territory in Norih America; and whether any, and 
what steps have been taken with a view to establish a com- 
munication by road and telegraph from the Atlantic to the 
Pacitic, by the Red River Settlement, the River Satebkat- 
chewan and British Columbia. Mr. Monsell said, as negoiia- 
\ions were still pending between the Government of Canada 
and the Hudson Bay Company with respect to the territory 
claimed by the latter, it was obviously undesirable in him 
to now make apy statement on the subject, but with regard 
to the second part of the question, he might inform the 
honourable member that in 1862 negotiations were entered 
into between the Hudson's Bay Company and the Imperial 
Government and the Canadian Government for carrying on 
passenger and telegraphic communication between the A'- 
iantic and the Pacific. These negotiations continued til! 
1864, and in consequence of them the Hudson’s Bay Company 
purchased all the necessary materials for constructing tbe 
electric telegraph from the lakes. of Canada to the Pacific; 
but in consequence of the negotiations that were going on 
for the transier to the dominion of Canada the whole of the 
territory of the Hudson’s Bay Company, the other matter 
had not been proceeded with. 


The Duke of Argyll presented the Scotch Educatiun Bill 
in the House of Lords on the 25th ult, ina speech remark- 
able for its clearness and spirit,and gave testimony to the 
tympatby felt in parts of Scotland for drinking. Itis nearly 
impossible to obtain evidence against a master accused of that 
offence. Witresses asked if they saw the master drunk will 
deny it, and then qualify the decial with “ Le wad hae kenn- 
ed that he’d been tasting,” meaning, says the Duke, that he 
could hardly lie onthe floor without holding on. The Board 
of Education to be created by the Act, however, if morally 
convinced, will not require legal evidence, having, says the 
speaker, somewhat excessive, if not indeed arbitrary, power 
oi dismissal,—power almost indispensable, from the difficulty 
of proving incompetence. 


Pio Non is still in great trouble about his little army of 
the faithful, who seem, upon the whole, to be very unfaithful. 
According to the Roman correspondent of the Pall Mail 
Gazette, writing on the 17th inst., “the Pope’s forces are 
growiog more and more disorganized, so tbat no branch of 
his service remains untainted. After the sham fight the 
other day, some Custom-house officers who were present as 
Spectators fell into a quarrel with some of the dragoons, 
which ended in a pitched battle. Two of the Custom-house 
officers were mortally wounded. ‘The issue of the order for 
the addition ofa fourth battalion to the Urban Guard has 
affronted the Palatine Guard; and the officers of this corps, 
being uncer no restraiat of discipline, have sent in their re- 
signation in a body. So every day produces some incident to 
show thatthe various me of the army have no more co- 
hesion than a rabble.” It is a follyto keep up such an 
“army” atall. Theonly protection of the Pope’s temporal 
sovereignty is in the bayonets of France, as all the world 
knows, and no one better than the Pooatiff himself. If there 
were only the Papal troops to deal with, Garibaldi’s red- 
shirts would soon settle the business. 

Savages have an awkward way, sometimes, of arguing on 
first principles. A Maori chief has been lecturing Colunel 

hitmore, the commander of the force sent against the rebel 
natives in New Zealand, on the abstract rights of the case. 
Two men belonging to this chief's party rode into the British 
camp at Woodalis, and delivered a letter from their great 
man (who bears the ey me ot Tito Kowarp), in 
which, after the terse little jum, “ This is a piece of 
earnest and sound advice for Whitmore,” and the courteous 
form, “ Salutations to you!” the writer aske,—“* Whom does 
Engiand belong to, and to whom belongs the land or coun 
you are now standing upon?” And he then goes on :— 
will tell you, the heavens and the earth were made at one 
time. In one day was man created, and all productions of 
any kind that are in the world; and if you think or are aware 
that God created all, it is well, we are equal thereon. You 
were formed a European, and England was formed as your 
country; we are Maories, in New Zealand. There hes been 
placed between you and me a wide barrier—an ocean. Why 
did you not consider, or take thought before you crossed over 
here? I did not go from here over to you. Stand away from 
my place to your own country ia the middle of the ocean; go 
away from the town to some other piace.” Tito’s cosmugony 
seems a little old fashioned and out of date; but his reasoning 





on national rights has a very awkward cogency. His fina! 
prtmeyny ty whey “ Arise, and be baptized,” is bardly so 
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pertinent, because there can be little doubt that the gallant | 
officer was long ago subjected to that religious ceremonial. | 
But, on the whole,there is something about Tito Kowaru 

which one cannot help respecting. 

Both Houses of Convocation assembled at Westminster in 
London, for despatch of business, on February 23. The 
Archbishop presided: but several of the leading members of 
the Upper House were absent. The Lower House mustered 
in great strength, no fewer than 100 clergyman being present. 
The chief business was passing the usual address to the 
Crown, in which some strong sentences against disendow 
ment and disestablishment were inserted by the Lower House. 
The notices of motioh given include a great variety of sub- 
jects affecting the Church. The Convocation of the North- 
ern Province also assembled on the same day. The Upper 
House of Convention has declined to adopt the additious to 
the address suggested by the Lower House, ia which Her 
Majesty was entreated not to assent to certain messures 
which might be passed by Parliament for the disestablish- 
ment and the disendowment of the Irish Chureh. Io their 
stead an amendment was proposed by the Bishop of Oxford, 
and unanimously adopted, to the effect that Convocation 
looked with deep anxiety to the measures which might be 
proposed, and trusted that amid the conflicts of political par- 
ties the interests of true religion and the just claims of the 
Reformed Communion may not be lost tight of. 

Atter twenty-two years of keen rivalry, with an interreg- 
num of two years at the Haymarket,on the fall of Lumley, 
the opposing dynasties in London, in the persons of Messrs. 
Gye and Mapleson, are to be fused into an operatic partoer- 
ship. Whether, like political coalitions, this welding is to be 
an imperfect coherence or a firm junction remains to be seen, 
Costa retires, Arditi reigus sole controller of the band, Patti 
and Tietjens, Lucca and Nilsson, Naudin and Bettini, Graz- 
iani and Cantley, Morensi and Trebelli, with the minor effulg- 
ences erewhile in opposite houses, as the astrologers phrase it. 
are henceforth to shine ia conjunction, let us hope with noth- 
ing to bring discord iato this harmony of the spheres. Ser- 
iously, then, we are to have an amalgamated company of “all 
the talents” in one opera-house, and that Covent Garden; 
while the vast shell at the Haymarket colonnade is being 
completed. 

In seconding the Address to the Crown in the House of 
Lords, Lord Monck expressed himself as follows relative to 
disestablishment in Ireland:—* What would be the nature 
or details of the mersure which would be proposed 
by the Government he need hardly say he had no authority 
to state; but as an Irishman and a Churchman, interested on 
the one hand in the effect which the measure would produce 
on the minds of his fellow-countrymen, deeply interested on 
the other hand in its bearing on bis Caourch, he felt it his duty 
to lay down three principles which he conceived to be indis- 
pensable if the measure was to be a final and effectual one. 
The first was that the disconnection of the Church from the 
State should be cx lete and i diate; the second was 
that the scheme of disendowment must be so framed as to 
leave no ground of distinction between persons professing 
different religious creeds; and the third was that the Church 
must be left entirely free to adopt her own organization and 
form of government. His chief fear, he confessed, was that 
the opponents of the measure, though unable to defeat it ia 
its main objects, might be sufficientiy powerful to retain some 
paltry shred of establishment or endowment which would be 
of no substantial advantage to the Church, would diminish 
the beneficial effect of the measure on the minds of the popu- 
lation, and would perpetuate that apirit of hostility towards 
the Church which, be was sorry to say, now snimated a large 
portion of the Irish people. He bad for many years been of 
opinion that the change now proposed was demanded by jus- 
tice and dictated by sound policy. Even if it seemed iojuri- 
ous to the Church, he should wish justice to be done, coule 
qué coute ; but he was firmly convinced that the true interests 
of the Irish Church concurred with the demands of justice 
and policy. Nothing, he believed, had had so potent an effect 
in preventing the extension of the Anglican Church in Ire- 
land as ita connection with the State. By the position of 
ascendancy in which we had placed her, we had enlisted 
against her every generous impulse which animated the hu- 
man breast, and had rendered it difficuit for a man of such 
impulses to leave the communion of the Church of Rome for 
the Church of England. To take such a step we required 
him to leave the side of the weak and range himself on the 
side of the strong—to leave what appeared to the Irish people 
the side of the oppressed, anc to take the side of the oppres- 
sor. He did not, however, desire to fight under false colours, 
and he admitted that, independently of the special circum- 
stances of the Irish Church, he wae on principle and asa 
Churchman opposed to all connection between Church anc 
State. He believed that wherever that connection existed the 
same blighting and benumbing inflaence would be found to 
affect the Church, like the influence exercised by protection 
upon those branches of trade to which it was applied. Hold- 
ing these views, he did not share in the gloomy forebodings of 
those who thought the Irish Church could not survive its 
severance from the civil power, for the experience he had bad 
in Canada of the beneficial effect on the Church of throwing 
her upon her own resources precluded him from entertaining 
such apprehensions.” 


Sporting. 


The racing season bids fair to be a very brilliant one. 
lessees of the grounds of the Passaic 
have selected the 18th, 19th and 20th of May as the days of their 
meeting. Three races wiil be ran on the opening day, the 
first of which will be over eight hurdles, two miles; the sec 
ond race a dash of a mile, and a third race at mile heats. The 
second day will begin with a steeple chase, followed by the 
Passaic Handicap, the distance two miles and threg-quarters ; 
and the third a selling race, one mile and a qu On the 
third day the sports will open with a handicap hurdle race, 
the same distance as on the first day, to be followed by « 
sweepstake for three year olds, one mile and a quarter; the 
third race will be for the Clifton Plate, a dash of half a 
mile, for two year olde; and the wind-up will be for the 
Consolation purse, a handicap for all horses that ran during 
lhe meeting. 

It is announced that the entries for the coming races at 
Jerome Park are unusually large and comprise the blood 
in the land. The Fordham Stakes closed with yt en 
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nominations, the Westchester Cup with nineteen, the 
Ciub Handicap with twenty-six,tbe Hopeful Stekes with 
twenty-four, the stakes for fillies foaled in 1867 with eizht and 
the sweepstakes for colts and filles foaled in 1867 with seven 
nominations. Besides, the American Jockey Club have ap- 
pointed the Wednesday prior to the day of the regular meet- 
ing—Jane 5—as a match day, when several will be run, one 
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their entries and the nominations for the different stakes are 
very full. The Sweepstakes for all ages, one and a quarter 
miles, closed with twenty-five nominations; the Flash Stakes 
with twenty, the Saratoga Cup—the great event of the 
meeting—with twenty-six, and the Sequel Stakes with eight- 
een. All the above were the stakes that had to close on 
the first of March. 

It has been arranged that Joseph Dion and Melvin Foster 
are to play their match for $1 000 a-side on the 6th of Apmil, 
in Montreal. The game will be 1,200 points, without the 
push shot. The prizes in the tournament for the new billiard 
championship, which is to begin at Irving Hall, in this city, 
on the 26:h proximo, and continue until May 8,will be a 
cue and $1,000 in cash. The cue will be twenty-four inches 
in length, aud fabricated from gold, pearl, and ivory. In ad- 
dition to this cue, the winner of the greatest number of games 
in this tourney is to receive $400 of the original purse, forty 
per cent. of the entrance money, and forty per cent. of the net 
receipts; the second winner, $250 and 25 per cent. of entrance 
fees and receipts; the third, $175 and twenty per cent. of en- 
trance fees and receipts; the tourth $125 and ten per cent. ; 
and the fifth, $50 aad five per cent. 





A dispatch from London, dated on the 17th inst., announced 
that the annual contest for the championship bejween the 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities’ eight oared boat crewe, 
took place that afternoon at four o’clock, and resulted in a 
victory for Oxford by four lengths. The race, over a distance 
of about fi7e miles, from Putney down the river Thames, was 
rowed in twenty minutes end six anda half seconds. The 
extreme length of each boat was fifty six feet four inches. 
The Oxford boat was two feet two inches wide; the Cam- 
bridge boat balf an inch narrower; and both were built rather 
flatter on the floor than usual. The names, weizhts, and col- 
teges to which each man belonged are thus stated :—Oxford 
—S. H. Woodhouse, University, 156 lbs.; R. Tabourdin, St. 
Johns, 167 lbs; T. 8. Baker, Queens, 178 |bs.; F. William, 
Exeter, 171 lbs.; J. C. Tinne, University, 192 Ibs.; A. C. Yar- 
borough, Lincoln, 168 lbs.; W. D. Benson, Ballol, 163 Ibe. ; 
8. D. Darbishire, Baliol, 163 Ibs; D. Neilson, St. Johns, 111 
Ibs. (coxswain). Cambridge—J. A. Rushton, Emanuel, 161 
lbe.; J. H. Ridley, Jesus, 163 Ibs.; J. W. Dale, St. Johns, 168 
tbs. ; F. J. Young, Christ's, 176 lbs.; W. F. McMichael, Down- 
ing. 172 lbs.; W. H. Anderson, First Trinity, 159 lbs.; P. H. 
Melar, First Trinity. 1644 Ibs.; J. D. Goldie, St. Jobn’s, 170 
ibs. ; HE Gordon, First ‘Trinity,}106 lbs. (coxswain). The bet 
ting bad been in favour of Oxtord, and the interest was so 
great that thousands lined the banks oftheriver. The timely 
measures taken by the government prevented a great con- 
course of people from accumulating on the briiges, and the 
race passed off without accident. 


Mr. Sykes, M. P. for the East Riding of York, bas intro- 
duced into the House of Commons a bill to prevent the des- 
truction of sea-birds in the breeding season. The preamble 
recites that large numbers of sea-fow! are every year wantonly 
taken and destroyed on the coastsof Eogiand and Wales 
without any regard to season, whereby the extinction of such 
sea-fowl is threatened; that the said sea fowl are of signal 
service to matisers On the said coasts,in warning them off 
rocks, shoa's, and other dangers of the sea, and also to fisher- 
men on the said coasts, in directing them to the most produc- 
tive fishing grounds; that the said sea-fow! are also of use for 
sapilary purposes in removiog various kiods of offal from the 
harbours and shores of seaport towns; and further, that the 
said sea-tow! contribute much to the beauty of coast scenery: 
it is therefore expedient to protect them. The bill accord- 
ingly enacts that spy person who shall kill, wound, or take 
any sea-fowl, or use any boat, gun, net or other engine or 
instrument for that purpose, or shall have any such in his 
possession between the ist of May and Ist of August in any 
year, shall forfeit a sum not exceediug 202., together wi b the 
costs of such conviction. Penalties are also provided against 
the taking of eggs and young, or the sale of either birds or 
eggs, Within the same dates. 

A correspondent writes: This morning we saw, on the lawn 
in front of the house, @ rabbit pursued by a stoat; suddenly, 
however, the tables were turned, for the rabbit rushed at the 
stoat—the stoatin its turn running away—and coursed it, 
turning it several times, just as a greyhound would a hare, till 
it reached the shelter of a patch of gorse in the park, into 
which it disappeared. One of our party rushed out with a 
gun, hoping to shoot the stoat, but was too late; he saw the 
rabbit in the gorse, and could have shot it, but did not do eo 
on account of ita pluck. He likewise reported that the rabbit 
had a nest in a hole near the lawn, the near approach of the 
stoat to which, no doubt, rendered the rabbit so courageous. 
To any one who has seen & poor timid rabbit followed by its 
relentiess enemy the stoat, such a sight as this 1 have men- 
tioned must be most curious. 

A few days ago, writes a gentleman from Durham, England, 
while a friend occupying «farm near this city was seated 
with his family in a room fronting a paddock, with some 
elderly elm trees in it, which the starlings have long made 
their own for procreant purposes, a sparrowhawk was observ- 
ed to pounce upon and seize one of the colony, and to alight 
with it next the boundary wall, at no great distance from the 
house. Promptly a young gentieman, « son of my friend, and 
always on the watch, and prepared for opportunities of a spe- 
cial shot, ran for his gun, and went out with it in quest of 
Accipiler, who rose, with the starling still in the grasp of his 
talons, within range, and was brought down effectually pep- 
pered; but the starling flew away unbarmed, except by the 
fright of his arrest and detention in svch hopeless custody— 
his escape from whicb, I think, deserves to be recorded. 

The Liverpool steeplechase was run on March 3, and was 
won by the Colonel. Twenty two horses started. Pearl 
Diver and several other horses fell. 





Ovituary. 


We have to record the death of a nobleman of high rank and 
standing, both in his native county of Kent and in the larger 
wae society—the Earl Delawarr, a man remarkable, among 
many otber distinctions, for the fact that he was at his death, 
though not “the father of the House of Peers,” yet its senior 
member, in the sense of being the only member of that body 





who ded toa t during the last century. The Right 
Hon. George Jobn West, Earl Delawarr, Viscount Cantalupe, 
and Lord lawarr in the Peerage of England, was the only 


son of John Richard, fourth earl, by his marriage with Cathe- 
rine, daughter, and eventually heiress, of the late Mr. Henry 
Lyell, of Bourne Hall, Cambridgeshire. He was born in Saville 
Row, London, on the 26th of October, 1791, and succeeded to the 
family honours in July, 1795, when only in his fourth year. It 
nas thus come about that altpough his life was not extended very 
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age he was sent to Harrow School, where he was the contempo- 
rary and friend of Lord Byron, who addressed to him two, if 
not three, of the shorter poems in bie ‘Hours of idleness,” 
Writiag from Harrow, under date Ociober 25, 1804, Lord Byron 
says _— 


“Tam happy enough and comfortable bere. My friends are 
not numerous, but select, Among the principal of them I rank 
Lord Delawarr, who is very amiable, and my particular friend. 
.... He is considerably younger than me, but the most good- 
tempered, amiable, clever fellow in the universe ; to all of which 
he adds the quality—a good quality in the eycs of women —of 
being remarkably handsome.” 


He also celebrates his fiiend as follows, under the classic name 
of Euryalus :— 


‘Shall fair Euryalus pass by unsung, 
From ancient lineage, not unworthy, sprung ? 
What though one sad dissension bade us part, 
That name is yet embalmed within my heart; 
Envy dissolved our ties,and notour will: 
We once were friends—1’ll think we are so still. 


And then he goes on to prophesy for him a life, not of military 
glory, vor of senatorial fame, but of domestic happiness, joined 
with that of a courtier in the best sense of the term—a courtier 
without “ the supp!e bow, the sneering smile,” and the “ slippery 
wile” which too often are identified with that name. _It seems 
that a eudden quarrel brought this romantic schoolboy friendship 
to au end, and it does not appear from Moore's “ Life of Byron’ 
that they ever met again, except casually, though Lord Byron 
wrote to him once afterwards, as he tells their mutual friend, 
Lord Clare, io the hope of areconciliation. This is the secret of 
the allusion of Lord Byron in the tollowing lines: — 


* Oh! yes, I will own we were dear to each other, 
The friendships of childhood, trough fleeting, are true, 
The love which you felt was the love of a brother, 
Nor less the affection 1 cherished for you. 
* . 
* You knew, but away with the vain retrospection ! 
The bond of affection no longer endures ; 
Too late you may droop o’er the fond recollection, 
And sigh for the friend who was formerly yours."’ 


In due course of time, while Byron was already at Cambridge, 
Lord Delawarr passed from Harrow to Brasenose College, Ox- 
tord, where he was a contemporary of Dean Milman, and where 
he closed bis undergraduate career by taking hie B.A. degree in 
1811, obteining at tue eame time a second class in Laterts Hu 
manioribus. He took his M.A. degree iv 1819, aud was created 
an Honorary D.C.L. of Oxtord at the Commemoration in 1834. 
A similar honour had already been paid to him by the University 
of Cambridge. The late Earl married in 1813 Lady Elizabeth 
Sackville, younger daughter of John Frederick, third Duke of 
Dorset, who, surviving her brother and sister, became eventually 
the owner of the charming and classic seat of Kuole, near Seven- 
oaks, so long the home of the Sackvilles, and so intimately con- 
nected with the name of Lord Buckburst. In consequence, he 
aseumed by Royal licence in 1844 the additional name of Sack- 
ville, and in 1864 his wife was raised to the Peerage as Baroness 
Buckhurst, with remainder to her second surviving son, the 
Hon, and Rev. Reginald Windsor Sackville West, late rector of 
Withyan, Keat. 


Aruy. 


At the evening meeting of the Royal Uniled Service 
Institution ia London on the 15th ult, Admiral Sir Henry Cod- 
rington in the chair, Mr, J. M. Hyde read an able paper ‘On 
Deflecting Armour plated Ships for Coast Defence.” ‘The lecture 
was iljustrated by two admirable models, and a series of experi 

ments made with model gun, shot, and targets, all alike on a 
scale of one inch to a foot; the model 600 pounder haviug thus 
a bore of exactly one inch, aud the six, nine, and twelve 
inch targets beiog equally represented by halt inch, three quar- 
ter inch, and one inch plates, ‘I'he system of plating shown in 
Mr. Hyde's models may be regarded 4s an iron glacis at « slope 
of 224 degrees around the entire deck; the one model haviog 
plated chambers at each end, bow and stern, the other haviog a 
plated casemute in the centre, The armour forms an overhang- 
ing knackle all round the ship, the horizontal edge of which is 
the only portion facing directly the line of fire from an enemy's 
guns, and this portion presentiog with four icch armour plating 
a depth of eighteen inches to the enemy’s projectiles. The 
series of the experiments with the model gun and targets were 
exceedingly iuteresting, a8 showing the high defensive value of 
angulated armour, and remarkable deflections of shot wiih ogi- 
val beads, particularly so wheu a wood facing was placed io front 
of the iron armour, tae shot in this case turning out again by 
ricochet witbout touching the plate itself. A plan for the conver- 
sion of wooden ships by the addition of Mr. Hyde's armoured 
sponsons was also submitted. Ju Mr. Hyde's system, it will be 
understood the ship bas no vertical wall whatever. The paper 
was discussed by Capt. Beamish, Mr. Wilson, and other geatie- 
men, the chairman expressiog a high opinion ot the value of de- 
flectigg, armour for ships of war. 
The a®olition of the post of Commander of the Forces in Ireland 
will date from the expiration of Lord Strathnairn’s period of 
staff service, namely, on July 1, 1870. From that time the 
general officers commanding districts in Ireland will report di 

rectly to the Horse Guards, iu the same manner as those ia com 

mand in Great Britain. The Dublin District will, however, be 
a lieut. general's command. The Friend 
of India staves that the Shab of Persia has made proposals to 
ine Government of Indis to lend bim Indian officers to rorga- 
nise bis army. ——The eystem of making 
state advances of money to officers of the English Army in India 
for the purpose of enabliog them to purchase houses for their 
personal residence in military cantoomeats not having been 
jound in practice to work well, or to the public advantage, the 
Goverpor General in Council is pleased to restrict the isgue of 
advances to those cases where officers, on the formation of new 
cantonments, or when suitable accommodation is not obtainable 
in existing military stations at reasonable rents, devire to erect 
houses for their own accommodation. 


























Navy. 


The trial of the iron clad frigate Konig Wilhelm, built by 
the Thames Shipbuilding Company, took place at the mea- 
sured mile on the Maplin Sands on the 15:h ult. Six runs 
were accomplished, which were uli that the state of the tide 
would allow, and it is generaily believed that if the course 
had been io apy Other quarter, the result would have been 
even better than it was.— We 
have to anpounce the death of the olde-t officer in the Navy, 
viz., Admiral Davies. He was the only survivor of Lord 
Howe’s action On the glorious 1st of June, and died at Batb, 
in his ninety firet year. He preserved bia senses to the last, 


























of which is for $10,000. The Saratoga Association bave closed 


far beyond the allotted span he held the dignity of a Peer tor 
condiioeanly more than three score yearsaud ten. At the usual! 








and was highly esteemed by all who knew him. 
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Summary of Foreign News. 


Recent iatelligence from Cuba is not of especial importance. 
Captain General Dulce had promulgated a decree reducing 
the taxes one-half on all exports under the Spanish flag. In 
lieu of the taxes now collected on exports under the foreign 
flags the charges would be for sugar, seven reals per box ; to- 
bacco, $1 75 per quintal; molasses, fifty cents per hogshead. 
The decree takes effect from the 1st of April next. Advices 
from Neuvitas are to the effect that the insurgent Assembly 
of Representatives for the Central Department had decreed 
the absolute abolition of slavery. Patriots were to be indem- 
nified for the loss of their slaves. The freedmen could either 
become soldiers or remain cultivators of the soil. The insur- 
gents in the jurisdiction of Villa Clara are said to have imitat- 
ed the example of the late Southern Confederacy in issuing 
paper money made payable after the declaration of Cuban 
independence. [It is said that the revolutionists propose to 
concentrate their forces and establish a seat of government at 
some point in the jurisdiction of Santiago de Cuba. They ex- 
pect aid from Yucatan and other points in Mexico, as also 
from the United States. Official despatches report that a 
battle had taken place at Mayari, the headquarters of the rebel 
forces in the Eastern department. The government account 
states that a column of 500 regular troops, supported by a 
heavy artillery fire, carried the fortifications of Mayari and 
captured the town, which was defended by 2,000 insurgents. 
No rebel version of the affair had yet come to hand. Advices 
from the interior represent the Spanish troops to be commit- 
ting great outrages on the plantations. The latest despatches 
report that the insurgents, under Aguilena and Marmol, de- 
feated Lopez-Camara at Mayari, killing 300 men. Marmol 
was wounded. Lopez retreated to Santiago. 

The feature of the Spanish news for the week 
is the violent opposition of the people to con- 
scription. Serious disturbances are reported in An- 
dalusia in consequence of this feeling. At Xeres and Mon- 
taro barricades were erected, and there was some fighting be- 
tween the people and the troops. In the latter place two men 
were killed and six wounded. No disorder had occurred ia 
Cadiz. Minister Sagosta had advised the Cortes not to enforce 
the conscription. The members of the Cortes, without dis- 
tinction of party, had offered their assistance and support to 
the government to maintain public order at any cost. A dis- 
cussion also occurred in the Cortes on the 15:h inst. Ministers 
Sagosta, Topete aad Prim accused Orense and Pierrad of 
making speeches to the people on Sunday last subversive of 
the government. Orense was charged with inciting the p2o- 
ple t> oppose the authority of the Cortes, and Pierrad was ac- 
cused of exhorting soldiers to disobey the orders of their 
officers. A violent scene ensued in the Cortes ; the exaspera- 
tion of both parties rendered discussion impracticable ; and 
after a few words from Deputy Figueras, pledging the repub 
lican party, whatever its political desires might be, to submit 
to the decision of the Constitutent Cortes, the subject was 
dropped and soon after the sitting was adjourned. The diffi- 
culty concerning conscription arose from the action of the 
Cortes ia voting to allow the Minister of War to raise 25,000 
men in that way, the Cortes at the same time resolving that 
in future military conscriptions should be discontinued, With 
reference to the next occupant of the Spanish throne, Gen. 
Piim bad announced to the Cortes that the Monurchists were 
prepared with their candidate, and that his name would soon 
be made public. Inthe meantime the Duc de Montpensier 
has declared that he does not seek the Spanish throne; that, 
should he be chosen King, he will accept the crown; but he 
wishes that the question of his election may not beqnade a 
pretext for civil war. ‘I'he Cortes had appointed four perman- 
ent committees to supervise the business of the as sembly. It| 
is said that the draught of the new constitution, which is to| 
be submitted to the Cortes, establishes complete civil and 
religious liberty, but retains Catholicism as the religion of 
the State. Celestino Olozaga, a nephew of Don Salustiano 
Olozaga, late Minister to aris, was killed on the 18th inst. in 
aduel. Ie wasa Member fof the Constituent Cortes and 
one of its Secretaries. 

From England we learn that large meetings had been held 
in Dublin and Belfast, at which petitions to the Queen againat 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church were adopted. On 
the other hand, a deputation, with the Mayor of Dublin at its 
head, proceeded to Windsor Castle,on the 15th inst., and pre- 
sented to the Queen a petition praying for the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church. The same official appeared the 
next day at the bar of the House of Commons, and presented 
petitions praying for the establishment of religious equality 

in Ireland, and that amnesty and pardon be granted to all Fe- 
nians. The University Tests Bill had, after much Opposition 
been read a second time in the House of Commons, In the 
same body, in reply to a question from Mr. Torrens, the 
House was informed by Mr. Otway, Under Secretary of the 
Foreign Department, that the government would soon bring 
in o bill establishiog a uniform and permanent law of extra- 
dition. Another Liberal member had been elected to Parlia- 
ment in the person of Mr. Miall, from Bradford, in place of 
Mr. Ripley. A slight shock of earthquake was felt in Kast 


House of Commons on the 18th inst. for a second reading. 
Mr. Disraeli addressed the House. He commenced by de- 
claring, in the words of the right honourable gentleman who 
introduced the bill, that this question was one of the most 
gigantic which had ever been brought before the House, and 
its consideration demanded much self control and mutual for- 
bearance. He proceeded to argue that the connection be- 
tween the Church and State was a necessary one; the former 
rendered the State religious, investing its authority with the 
highest sanction. This scheme was likely to destroy religious 
freedom and toleration. It was a complete violation of the 
rights-of private property, corporate and private property be- 
ing intimately connected. All acts of spoliation were danger- 
ous; hitherto they had been followed by civil war or some- 
thing worse. Former confiscation had only enriched the 
landowners. The strength of Ireland was in her connection 
with England. The majority of the Irish people were dis- 
contented ; the settlement of the Church question would be 
insufficient to quiet their discontent; the land question re 
quired settlement. The details of the scheme were com pli- 
cated and delusive. The present engagements of the Govern- 
ment with the holders of vested interests ought to be paid as 
regularly and promptly as dividends. If these engagements 
were compromised there would be no security against further 
spoliation. The proposed grant tothe Maynooth College was 
directly opposed to the preamble of the bill. Mr. Disraeli, in 
conclusion, expressed a belief that the bill was most danger- 
ous to the country, but he felt that he could depend upon the 
prudence and patriotism of Parliament. He then moved that 
the bill be read a second time that day six months. In the 
House of Lords, on the 18th inst., Lord Grey and Lord Cairns 
condemned the policy of the Government in releasing the 
Fenian convicts. Earl Granville, Colonial Secretary, ex- 
plained that the ovations given by their friends to the released 
Fenians were acts of personal hospitality—not demonstrations 
of hostility to the Government. A strong protest from Ire- 
land agsiost Mr. Giadstone’s bill for the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, had been published in London. It is signed 
by over 1,000 Irish noblemen and landowners. 

The Governments of France and Belgium are arranging 8 
Conference for the discussion of the mutual commercial in- 
terests of the two countries, and to consider what modifica- 
tions may be made in the recent law passed by the Belgian 
Parliament prohibiting the Railways of Belgium from being 
transferred to foreign companies. In accordance with orders 
received at Toulon from Paris, all soldiers and sailors, who 
were recruited in the year 1862, have been discharged from 
the military and naval depots. 

The North German Parliament has passed a bill securing 
freedom of speech in all the Diets of Germany. In the 
same body a motion has been made by Herr Twes- 
ten that departments of war, marine, foreign affairs and com- 
merce, with a minister at the head of eacb, be established for 
the confederation. The Austrain Reichsrath is said to be 
strongly in favour of the proposal, recently made by that go- 
vernment, to subject the Landwehr to the regular military 
authorities. 





The Present Aspect of the “ Alabama” Question. 

We gave,some weeks ago, telegraphic extracts from the Lon- 
don journals relative to the adverse report of the United Siates 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affaire, concerning the Claren- 
don-Jobnson Protocol on the Alabama claims now before 
that body. It is singular that the English Press should have 
fallen into the error of mistaking the action of a Com- 
mittce of the Senate for that of the Senate itself, but as there 
is litle doubt that the treaty will ultimately be rejected, we 
may accept the comments of the London journals as only a 
little in advance of the event, and as expressing the rca! con- 
victions of the Euglish people. 

These convictions are, in effect, almost unanimous in taking 
the view that in acceding to the terms that will probably be 
rejected, Great Britain has gone quite far enough in arranuing 
an amicable sclution of the difficulty. Indeed it is thought 
that Lords Clarendon and Stanley went more than half way 
in meeting the advances of Mr. Johnson, and that as these 
are not satisfactory to the American people, any further ar- 
rangemeut must properly be proposed by the latter. This 
view of the case is not at all belligerent in its possible conse- 
quences, but one dictated by the respect that England owes 
to herself. Her agents in the matter have shown themselves 
willing to make even greater concessions than their constitu- 
ents would endorse, and if these do not meet the approval of 
the Washington Government, all that remains is for England 
to wait quietly until the latter brings forward some basis of 
agreement which England can properly accept. Perhaps the 
average English sentiment on this question has never been 
so concisely and forcibly presented, as in the following extract 
from an article in the London Daily News—a journal which 
bas at all times shown itself friendly tothe United States. It 
says :—‘ The English people will be unanimous in feeling that 
their concessions put them in the right in this matter before 
the moral judgment of the world. We have satisfied the go- 
vernment which first advanced the claims upon us, have con- 
ceded everything which American diplomacy felt it could 
fairly insist upon, and it is not now for us to take any further 
step in the matter. It is quite impossible for Englishmen to 
understand what their Americar cousins want, and we can 
now do nothing but wait for some intelligible exposition of 
their requirements. But it must be distinctly understood that 
we wait in the full conviction that we have granted all that 
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could be granted; have satisfied to the full all the demands 








for the disestablisament of the Irish Church came up in the | made upon us; and have thus completely cleared ourselves 


from ail responsibility for the failure of these long and trou- 
blesome negotiations. We, at least, went into these negotia- 
tions with a desire to settle them, and that desire has pre- 
vailed over every other sentiment. We were anxious to close 
up an open wound; to remove a cause of offence; to give & 
costly proof of our desire for peace, union, and brotherhood 
between kindred nations. Henceforth, no responsibility be- 
longs tous. We shall regret that a perpetual danger to our 
friendly relations should exist; but if these Alabama claims 
remain forever unsettled, the blame will not rest on England. 
It must be clearly understood that though we may stand upon 
our concessions, and grant them as readily to the government 
of General Grant as we have done to that of Mr. Jobnson, 
new proposals for settlement must now come from the other 
side if they are ever to be made at all.”’ 

Flow this expression of the very natural feeling of the Eng- 
lish people will be received on this sidethe water, remains to 
be seen. The debate on the Protocol will soon open in the 
Senate, and Mr. Sumner will have an opportunity of de- 
livering the speech concerning the warlike character of which 
there has been somuch newspaper gossip. We are not at all 
afraid, however, but that peaceful counsels will ultimately 
prevail. The great body of the American people are too sen- 
sible to see in the escape wf the famous privateer, any interna- 
tional insult to their flag, or nationality. They must, on the 
contrary, regard it as an accident which the intricacies of red 
tape at all times render possible. In the fact that the escape 
is, and always has been, generally deplored by the great body 
of the English people, they must see a faithful indication of 
the esteem in which they are held in the fast-anchored isle. 
Such being the sentiments of the two great nations to the 
controversy, we cannot conceive that it is within the power of 
diplomacy to fan these dying embers of discord into 
the flames of war. If the vexed question is not yet ripe for 
an amicable solution, both parties to the controversy can 
afford to wait until the real facts and bearing of the case are 
more thoroughly comprehended by the masses on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Only ignorance of the truth, or its misrepre- 
sentation, can lead to hostilities, and the general epread of 
information upon the subject cannot but result in lasting peace. 
It is to be hoped that the Senate will give ear to no rash or 
violent counsels, and that if it cannot subscribe to the present 
treaty, it will take measures to have a new one drawn up, 
that no stone may be left unturned to decide peaceably 
a problem of which a declaration of war would be the 
worst possible solution. 





Annexation. 

News paragraphe and editorial articles have recently ap- 
peared in the American journals, respecting the appearance 
of some so-called delegates from Nova Scotia at Washington, 
as advocates of the cause of annexation, but we have failed to 
learn who these individuals are, and it is safe to assume that 
they are nobodys, representing nobody but themselves, who 
have sought by annexation talk to invest themselves with 
a little importance which they could not otherwise have 
commanded. We therefore dismiss them witbout further 
comment. 

The question at issue is, Are the Canadian people desirous 
of joining their political fortunes with those of the United 
States? That there existed but recently intense and wide- 
spread disaffection throughout Nova Scotia, there can be no 
doubt. That Province undoubtedly went to the very verge 
of the boundary separating allegiance from rebellion. On tbe 
merits of the matter which raised this political turmoil, we 
will not here enter; but if the feelings and aspirations of that 
dependency, a3 recently displayed, be taken as samples of 
those of all Briiish America, the question propounded could 
be at once casily answered. Cooler counsels, however, now 
prevail, concessions having been made to remove the causes 
of discontent. But Nova Scotia, though a Province, possess 
ing immense natural resourcer, is but a smal! portion of the 
Dominion of Canada, whether considered with regard to ex- 
tent of territory, population, or wealth. These elements of 
greatness are principally to be found in what are now desig. 
nated as the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, better known 
as Upper and Lower Canada. It is here that the immense 
majority of the population of the Dominiom is to be found, 
and that the largest share of developed wealth is located. 
The material superiority of these two Provinces in the ele- 
ments just enumerated, give them, under the new constitu- 
tion, a corresponding political supremacy in the Legislature 
of the new Northern Confederacy. An examination of the 
principles of their representatives, in a community where the 
suffrage is all but universal, and where the utterance of 
opinion is as unrestricted as in any conntry in the world, 
should surely afford a fair test of the feelings of the people 
themselves. 

It may truthfully be said that there is not a single member 
of either branch of the Legislature representing any constitu- 
ency in Ontario or Quebec, who dares tu advocate annexation 
doctrines on the floor of the House. To avow them at the 
hustings would be to invite certain defeat. The force of pub- 
lic opinion alone would act as a complete restraining influ- 
ence. A few years since it was very different. There wag, 
at that time, a party, formidable both in point of numbers and 
of talent, which not only held, but boldly enunciated, extreme 
views on annexation. These—known as the Rouges and all 
persons of French extraction—made no concealment of their 
desire to enter into a new state of political existence. As 
a part of their policy they invited persecution on account of 





their principles, but they gradually expired under the indu- 
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ence of absolute toleration, and in the political arena the y are 
now as a party totally extinct. 

So, too, with respect to that other great and rival exponent 
of public opinien—the Press. Party passions may run high 
and public men be defended, or denounced, with unbounded 
licence; but, without an exception of any weight, we have 
failed to find a single provincial journal advocating annexa- 
tion. These two tests seem to settle the question as to whether 
annexation, effected by means of the desire and convictions 
of the people of Canada, is or is not probable. Ontario and 
Quebec are clearly averse to it. The contentment of New 
Brunswick with the existing state of things, is not called in 
question. Nova Scotia, alike with Newfoundland, appears 
ready to give in her adhesion to it, and although it may possibly 
be the ultimate destiny of those provinces to become States of 
the American Union, impartial inquiries lead to the conclu- 
sion that the time for that consummation is very far off in- 
deed. Moreover, the most intelligent citizens of the Unite! 
States are by no means a unit in its favour. 








Financial Irregularities In England, 

The Overend Gurney scandal in London has scarcely sub- 
sided when we are called upon to record the indiscretion, to 
use the mildest term, of the directors of another bank in that 
metropolis. This time the National Bank is the culprit, and 
8 judgment just pronounced by Vice Chancellor Malins places 
us in possession of the leading facts of the case. 

The National Bank certified to the Committee of the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange that “a cerlain embryo company— 
Lafitte and Co., Limited”—had £237,000 standing to its credit, 
and that a certain large number of its shares had been taken 
upon which £5 had been paid. Upon this the Stock Ex- 
change granted a “ settling day ;” money passed, and the 
shares were quoted at a premium. But in fact no real money 
was psidon any such number of shares. For 40,000 shares 
only bills were lodged, which the National Bank discounted, 
and £230,000 out of the £237,000 standing to the credit of the 
company, was produced by the discount of those bills. It 
being expressly provided that the £230,000 should not be 
drawn out by Lafitte and Co. until the bills discounted were 
paid, the bills were debited to that account when they be- 
camedue. The Bank therefore represented to the Stock Ex- 
change, and tothe public, that a great number of shares had 
been bona fide taken which bad not been taken, and that the 
Company was possessed of certain money of which it was 
not really possessed, but which was heavily mortgaged to the 
bank. The Vice-Chancellor decided that the cancelled mort- 
gage of the alleged balance to the bank was of no avail, and 
that as the Bank said it had received £237,000 of the money 
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with the aid and counsel of some of the most renowned mu- | reported that in the t 


sicians, among whom were Rossini, Auber and Meyerbeer, 
representing respectively Italy, France and Germany. The 
decision arrived at was that since the time of Rousseau the 
pitch had risen, not in France alone, but, indeed, all over 
Europe, more than a tone, and that it was absolutely indis- 
pensable that it should be lowered. Whatever may be 
thought of the evidence brought forward by the Commis- 
sioners, the inquiry led, as we have hinted, to a decision, and 
this decision was promptly carried out. 
debate, a fixed pitch was adopted and a report—published 


well as of the result to which it had led. The Diapason Nor- 
mal, or French pitch, was then formally established by law. 


in favour of lowering the pitch, and what is called the Ger 


who drew up the Report, nothing ever came of it. 
opinion had been elicited, but none heeded it. 


in the matter; and so it has rested uptil now. 
The discussion has, however, been recently revived in Lon 


subject. 


the sopranos and tenors who would be most benefitted by the 
change, and who are generally in the receipt of large in- 
comes, should contribute to a fund to be raised for meeting 
this contingency. That best of English tenors, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, has, we understand, already announced his willing- 
ness to contribute to such an object, and it is to be hoped 
that his professional brethren, who are similarly favoured by 
fortune, will imitate his example. The cause of musical 
science, and a due regard to so delicate an organ as the voice, 
seem to demand that the stancard pitch should be lowered, 
and the course we bave indicated appears to be the only 
practicable one by which the end in view can be attained 
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of Lafitte and Co. it must pay over £237,000 to the liquidators 
of Lafitte and Co. 

We can conceive of n0 wore just decision, aud tuough it is 
to be appealed against we canuot suppose its reversal. ‘The 
Bank makes certain statements in reliance npon which money 
is invested. These statements were false to the knowledge of 


the Bank, and of course it must pay the money. No doubt 
is hard on the sharebolders of the Bank, who never heard of 


Lafitte and Co., but the directors are their agents; their ac. 
tions are the shareholders’ actions. Tuc liabilities they incur 
are shareholders’ Jiatilities. The difficulty is to explain how 
such a Bank could commit such a folly. The reply is that 
there weretwo other companies—tbe Ottoman Financial and 


the International Contract—aiso parties to the transaction; 
that these companies were closely connected with the Na- 
tional Bank, because influential directors of the Bank were 
also directors of these companies, and that tlhe bargain was 
not acommon bargain between two adverse dealers, but « 


peculiar arrangement, by which one set of directors was 


pleased to oblige another set with which it was already con- 


nected. Probably the directors of the Bank felt sure the 


Bank would not lose, but there was the greatest risk of loss, 
because the Bank itself had no money, and (hose it dealt with 


bad no money. 


Applying this righteous decision to financial transactions 
on this side the water, it is to be feared that many of the me- 
thods of raising money now in vogue among impecunious 
companies would not stand so stern a test. It is too often taken 
for granted that the end justifies the means, and transactions 
are ventured upon relying on the improbability of their ever 
being brought out in the strong light of publicity. Had the 
English company referred to not got into difficulties the ruse 


might never have been discovered, and it is this very know 


ledge that such transactions are permitted, that makes the out. 
side public so distrustful of the generality of financial ven- 
tures. It is io be hoped forthe sake of commercial morality, 
that Vice-Chancellor Malins’ decision will not be reversed. 
However severely this particular case may bear upon inno- 
cent shareholders, the establishment of a high standard is of 
If men of good standing in the 
financial world so far forget themselves as to stoop to prac- 
tices that may be justly characterized by the ugly epithets | 
of “fraud” and “ breaches of trust,” the safety of the commun- 
ity demands that the same punishment should be meted out 


paramount importance. 


to them as is visited upon less distinguished offenders. 





Musical Piteh. 


Much agitation exists at the present time in musica) 


circles in England, relative to musical! pitch, which, it is al 


leged, is not only so bigh in the United Kingdom as to cause 
serious injury to the voices of certain singers, as sopranos and 
tenors, but higher than the standard on the Continent, In 
1858 the question was taken up by the French Government, 





The war of the rebellion, far reaching as were its general 


After much serious 


in the Moniteur, July, 1859—issued by the Commissioners, 
explanatory of the discussion that had taken place, as 


Shortly after the question was taken up by the Council of the 
Society of Arts in London, which called a meeting for the 
purpose of considering it. This meeting was attended by a 
number of eminent musical professors—singers, players and 
conductors ; but although a large majority were emphatically 


man pitch was recommended for adoption by the committee, 
A strong 
There was 
no Minister of State, no English Fould, to act with authority 


don, and a sharp newspaper controversy is being waged on the 
The chief difficulty in the way of reform seems to 
be in the fact that any general change in the pitch would 
necessitate the purchase of new instruments on the part of 
all the orchestras of the United Kingdom. This wovld be a 
very serious inconvenience toa deserving class of the musi- 
cal fraternity, who are compelled to support themselves and 
families on two, or three, pounds a week. To meet this diffi- 
culty it has been proposed, and very properly we think, that 
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wenty-three magisterial districts in the 
northern portion of that province, about 6,050,000 square 
acres of land are cultivated ; of these about @ quarter are sub- 
merged every Summer from the rise of the Yang-tsze-kiang ; 
about a quarter is irrigated land; about a quarter is rough 
mountain sides and hills, and the remaining quarter is garden 
land incapable of growing rice. Of the latter about two filths 
and of the rough land one-fifth, are devoted to cotton cultiva- 
tion. Each autumn the farmer preserves from his crop sufticient 
seed for the following autumn, and seldom, if ever, exchanges 
his seed for that from other parts. The cotton plant, to a 
casual observer, looks thin and stunted, and to a person who 
has seen it growing in the Gulf States, the yield appears small 
and miserably poor; but the cultivator, except in very bad 
years, obtains, on ordinarily good ground, from 1,000 to 1,250 
Ibs. per acre. Wet years are much dreaded, and the present 
season having proved a very wet one, the crop is less than 
usual, and the native cotton has increased in price. Of late 
years there has been a good demand for cotton among the 
neighbouring provinces, where it is but little grown; large 
-| quantities of Keangsor and some Shangtung cotton have re- 
cently been imported. There does not seem to be much prob 
ability ofany increased production in this province, the whole o 
the land available being already used for the growth of cotton. 
In Shanghai, it is estimated that 40 per cent. of the land un- 
der cultivation is planted with @otton—say 48,000 acres. The 
~} yield during 1867 was only 30 per cent. of what is reckoned a 
full yield—say about 100,000 piculs. The prospects are much 
better this year, and the quantitity is expected to be doubled, 
This holds good of the immediate neighbourhood of Shanghai. 
A despatch received from Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, states that orders have been sent by the Porte to the 
Governor-General of Aidin, Adrianople, Salonica, Aleppo and 
the Turkish Archipelago, directing them to offer every facility 
and assistance to the operations in connection with the culti- 
vation of cotton. 
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increase the area devoted to cotton culture. 
to China the subject assumes a peculiar importance. 
completion of the Pacific railroad will bring Chinese cotton 
into direct competition with that produced in the Gulf States, 
and the treaties recent)y concluded wil! doubtless result in its 
increased cultivation. 
we please, the prospect seems growing daily brighter of soon 
obtaining that great commercial desideratum—cheap cotton. 





results, affected nothing to such an extent as the great staple 
of the Southern Gulf States, Cut off from their usual sources 
of supply cotton manufacturers at the Nortb and in Great 
Britain were compelled to look elsewhere, and thus the culti- 
vation in other and distant lands of the “ floculent sta. 
ple” became of the greatest importance. At the present 
time, when the South has again resumed the cultivation of 
cotton, the sources of foreign supply do not assume that im- 
portance which they once held, but still attract a certain 
amount of attention from the fact that their ability to contri- 
bute to the world’s supply must have considerable weight in 
the solution of the cotton problem of the future. ‘or exam- 
ple, it remains to be seen whether the Gulf States are here- 
afier to maintain the superiority they once possessed, when 
cotton was said to be “ King” in the affairs of the nation, or 
whether they will be compelled to contend, to any injatious 
extent, with foreign sources of supply in the markets of the 
world. If it be true that only the Gulf States can produce 
the finer qualities, and that Chinese and Egyptian cotton is 
coarse in fibre, then tie pre-eminence of the former cannot 
be overthrown. As this point, however, is yet more than 
doubtful, it will be found of interest to glance at the condi- 
tion of the growing crop in other lands 

At the usual meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Cotton Supply Association , held at Manchester, England, on 
the 23rd ult.,a letter was read from the honorary agents at 
Bombay, enclosing a eample of excellent cotton grown at 
Vengorla from ordinary native seed, in the usual native way, 
and on ground where exotic seed had totally failed. Consu- 
lar reports, forwarded by the Foreign Office, were also re- 
ceived from Tahiti, Kewkeang, and Shanghai. Her Majesty's 
consul at Tahiti reports that the extent of land planted with 
cotton in the two groups, the Georgian, or Windward Islands, 
and the Society, or Leeward Islands, in the South Pacific, has 
been about 3,500 acres in each of the last two years, and that 
the seed used was nearly all Sea Island. Land there is very 
much subdivided among small proprietors. Native (Tahi- 
tian) labour is both scarce and uncertain, and; when obtain- 
able, seldom costs less, sometimes even more, than two 
shillings a day per man. In fact, foreign labour can alone be 
depended upon by planters, and, latterly, natives of some of 
the Pacific Islands to the westward, as well as Chinese coolies, 
have been introduced, under contract, to work on plantations 
at wages ranging from 163. to 24s. a month per man, 
with food and lodging beside. Crops obtained from New 
Sea Island cotton seed, sown in unimpoverished anc suitable 
| land, usually prove abundant, and of good quality, for two 
years, without replanting being necessary. There does not 
seem to be any immediate prospect of much increase in the 
production of cotton in these Islands, the chief hindrances be- 
ing the scarcity of labour, and the general expensiveness of 


has been the further decline of Pacific Mail to a point as low as 
90, under heavy speculative sales made by leading operators, 
including Daniel Drew and Dr. Shelton, and several others, who 
were prominent bulls in the stock when it rose above 130 imme- 
diately preceding the announcement that the Webb opposition 
line was withdrawn. 
Pacific Mail would sell up to 150 and be cheap at that figure, but 
now, with an inconsistency seldom met with outside of Wall 
Street, they proclaim that it is next to worthless, and that it will 


fall to quotations varying from 60 to 85, according to the 
length of the bow each particular speaker is in 
clined to draw. The circumstance of the principal 


member of the firm most intimately connected 
management of the Pacific Mail Company having told his stock 
some weeks ago, is pointed out as a significant one 
of the hears, while the prospective completion of the Pacific 


trade ofthe Company. With regard to the sale referred to, it is 
known to be attributable to a circumstance having no reference 
to the present or probable future value of the stock. 
has it that a very near relative of the principal member of the 
firm in question, who was also at that time, but whois not now, 
one of the firm, was discovered to be heavily involved in ‘‘ short’’ 
sales of Pacific Mail and other transactions, both in and out of 
Walb Street ; but, notwithstanding all that he »nd other specula 
tora associated with him had sold, the sLock remained stubborn, and 
even advanced. The senior member, and the largest holder of 


facilitate his near relative’s escape from a very critical position, and 
60 save the house from possible discredit, he allowed his own stock 
to be sold. The fact was paraded, by the interested parties, with 


moral effect, that the stock has been going down ecyer since 
longest lane has a turning, however, and when the leading bears 
cover their “ shorts,” and get “long,” a sharp upward reaction 











the country, The Acting British Consul at Kewkeang, Chins, 































































Thus it will be seen that constant efforts are being made to 
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WA.t Street, Fripay Eventne, March |), 1800; 
The most notable event in Wall Btreet, during the past week 


Most of these speculators then asserted that 


with the 
in fayou: 


Railway is epoken of as likely to greatly damage the carrying 


Rumour 


Pacific Mail, was appealed to in the emergency, and in order to 


wilfully wrong explanations, and it exerted so powerful a 


The 


will be the result, as these operators will then endeavour to 
frighten the *‘ shorts’’ into covering by the rapidity with which. 
they will run up the price. They wil! say that the stock ms 
bad a heavy fall, and that such a reaction might have been ex 
pected, while they will speak as favourably of the condition and 
prospects of the Company as they now 6peak unfavourably. We 
have no opinion to express as to the value of Pacific Mail, but as 
nothing has occurred to change it wi hin the last few months, it 
is fair to presume that the stock is worth as much as when it 
sold above 120, when the opposition was withdrawn. Moreover, 
it was then non-dividend paying, whereas the Company has since 
resumed quarterly dividends at the rate of twelve per cent. per 
annum. It is true, that the Pacific Railway ie nearer completion 
now than it was then, but this is unimportant, and those who 
overlook its effect in increasing the passenger and goods traffic 
between the Atlantic and Pacific, leave a very important item out 
of consideration, in estimating the future of the Pacific Mail 
Company. 

In the railway share market there]was a very moderate mov 
ment, and prices yielded slightly carly in the week, but subse 
quently recovered, notwithstanding increased monetary activity, 
which caused loans on stock collaterals to be made in some ins 
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stances at seven per cent. in coin, while no transactions were re- 
ported below this rate in currency. The firmest of the 
railway shares were Chicago and North Western, common 
and preferred, and Michigan Southern, while New York Central 
was at one time the most yielding. Among the miscellaneous 
shares Quicksilver declined to 18!4, an unusually low point, un- 
der the operations of the directors’ clique, who aré trying to 
make it active preparatory toa bull movement. Mariposa pre 
ferred remained firm at the previous advance. There is some 
apprehension of monetary stringency arising trom the growing 
wants of the mercantile community all over the country, but 
probably money is nearly, if not quite, as.active at present as it 
will be at any time this spring, and the new law of Congress, re- 
tpecting the returns of National Banks, dispenses with the quar- 
terly statements hitherto made on fixed dates, so that the ueual 
first of April spasm from this source will be avoided. At this 
time, however, a more than usual amount of funds is required, 
especially in the Middle States, to meet maturing contracts—the 
lst of April in several States, including Pennsylvania, being as 
much 2 eettling day as in New York the first of May isa “‘ moving 
day.”’ First class commercial paper, of which the aggregate offer- 
ing is not large, passes slowly at 8 @I10 per cent. per annum dis- 
count. Trade in this city, and elsewhere, is as yet only mo- 
derately active, and the demand from this source is therefore 
naturally limited. 

The passage of the bill for the improvement of the public 
credit, and the signing of the same by the President, imparted 
buoyancy to United States stocks, and the Five-twenties of 
1867, which were the most Actively dealt in, advanced to 114, 
The bill is identical with that previously passed, {rom which the 
late President withheld bis signature, but the clause legislating 
coin contracts was struck out as being unnecessary, after the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United States on the subject. 
Government securiiles are so high now that a reaction in the 
bonds not held largely abroad is to be looked for, in view of 
home investors having more profitable channels for the employ- 
ment of capital than they can find in these. Faith in the public 
credit was, however, never so stroug eince the termiration of the 
war as it is now. 

There was considerable activity in the gold room, but the fluc- 
tuations were limited to about one per cent., namely, from 132 to 
130%, the decline being due to the continued advance of Five- 
twenties in the English and German markets, the quotation for 
these in London, at the present writing, being within a fraction 
of the highest yet recorded, 83%, while the volume of specula- 
tive transactions in them bas been unusually heavy, and attended 
by much excitement. The foreign exchange market was through- 
out dull and rather heavy, owing to the constant supply of bills 
drawn against shipments of United States bonds. Prime bankers’ 
bills on England at sixty days are rated at 1085 @ %, and those 
at short sight at 100% @ ‘y. 

Mr. Edwards, the official assignee of the London Court of Bank- 
ruptey, has been dismissed by the Lord Chancellor, owing to his 
former connection with the firm of Overend, Gurneyand Co. This 
is a measure ot justice. 

The Bank of England return for the week ending March 4, 
shows some important variations from the preceding one. The 
increase in the private securities is as much as £1,852,842, the 
total representing £18,100,879, The decrease in the reserve of 
notes is £1,028,415, the aggregate being £8 359,860. The de- 
cline in the stock of bullion is £249,758, the t standi 
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loan of money to be secured by bond and mortgage of real estate 
not exceeding ten per cent., for any sum not less than 
$1,000, and not less than for one year. The act is wot to apply to 
any existing contracts. 

The following bill, to enable the Erie Railway Company to con- 
solidate its leased lines, has been introduced into the Legislature 
of this State, but its passage is very improbable :— 

** Whereas, the Erie Railway is, by lease or purchase, the 
owner of connecting roads and branches, which, if managed and 
ron under the name of one company, would lessen the expense 
and inconvenience of such management, and enable them better 
to compete with such rival routes, the people of the State of 
nd ork, represented in Senate and Assembly, do emact as 
ollows : 

Section 1. The Erie Railway Company, in addition to the line 
of road covered by its original articles of association, having by 
lease and purchase b P d of the following named pro- 
perty and roads, to wit: The property of the Long Dock Com- 
pany, the Paterson and Hudson Kiver Railroad, the Paterson and 

amapo Railroad, the Paterson and Newark Kailroad, and 
the Northern Railroad, in the State of New Jersey; 
the New York and Newburg Railroad, the Buffalo, New 
York and Erie Railroad, the Rochester and Genesee Valley Kail- 
road, and the Chemung Railroad, in the State of New York; the 
Hawley Branch Railroad, the Jefferson Railroad, the Buffalo, 
Bradford and Pittsburg Railroad, in the State of Pennsylvania; 
the Atlantic and Great Western Railroad, extending from Sala- 
manca, in the State of New York, through the States of Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio, to Cleveland and Drayton, in the last named 
State; the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton Road, the Dayton 
and Micbigan Railroad, in the State of Ohio, and a contemplated 
line of railroad between West Salem and Toledo, aiso in the State 
of Ohio, and thence to Chicago, in the Btate of Lilinois ; and it 
being necessary to operate all the said roads successfully as one 
line, that the said Erie Railroad Company is hereby authorized 
to make and file new articles of association to cover the entire 
railway and its branches, and leased lines, extending from New 
York city to Cincinnati and Chicago, such articles to be executed 
and subscribed by the president and a majority of the directors 
of said company. 

The yield of the precious metals in the United States during 
1868 is estimated at $66,500,000. California produced the largest 
amount, $20,000,000, and after it come Nevada, $15,000,000; Mon- 
tana, $12,000,000; Idaho, $6,000,000 ; Oregon, $5,000,000 ; and Colo- 
rado, $4,000,000, Washington, New Mexico, and Arizona territories 
produced smaller amounts. 

At the Conference of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, 
held in London on the 24th ult., resolutions were passed drawing 
attention to the importance of carrying out a system of interna 
tional coinage, of securing uniformity in weights and measures, 
of altering the present system of negotiating foreign bills of ex- 
change, of punishing persons fraudulently issuing accomodation 
bills, and condemning the present mode of collecting assessed 
taxes. A long discussion took place upon the working of the 
Factory and Workshops Acts, and the sitting was closed by a de- 
bate on the propriety of exempting from capture, in time ot war, 
all private property upon the ocean, except contraband, and where 
a vessel broke a blockade 

The gold shipments from British Columbia during the past 
year amounted to £200,000, being a decrease of about 8 per cent. 
from those of 1867. The falling off is attributed to the excessive 
érought which prevailed in the northern mining districts, cutting 
off the usual water supplies. , 
The agreement entered into between the East of France and 
Great Luxembourg Railway Boards, which has just been the 
cause of excitement and discussion both in France and Belgium, 
is understood to have originated simply in the desire of the two 
ies to avoid competition. Whatever may be the result of 








at £18,021,457, The increase in the public deposits is £483, 
103; and in the private deposits an increase is exhibited of 
£81,434 

The following changes are shown In the Bank of France return 
for the same week. An increase of £30,000 in the Treasury 
balances, of £40,000 in the cash, and an augmentation of £44,441 in 
the advances. ‘The items on the other side of the account com- 
prise a diminution of £760,000 In the bills discounted, of £510,000, 
in the private aceounts, and a decrease of £20,000 In the notes. 
The stock of bullion and specte held by the Bank of France is 
now rather less than it was at the corresponding date of 1868. 
The total stock amounted Feb. 25 to £44,920,840,, as compared 
with £45,078 240, Feb, 27, 1868, showing a diminution of £148,400, 
The securities in the portfolio stood, Feb, 25, at £21,457,200, as 
compared with £17,862,280, Feb. 27, 1868, showing an increase 
of £5,604,920, so that the discount operations of the bank would 
appear to be extending. The note circulation of the Bank stood, 
Feb, 25, at £55 531,320, as compared with £47,580,000, Feb, 27, 
1868, showing an increase of £5,051,320. The rate of discount 
was at the sume point (24; per cent.] in both the periods under 
review. 

Among other conditions stipulated in convention which last 
year conceded, during’a period of 15 years, a postal service be- 
tween Panama and Valparaiso to the French General Transatlantic 
Steam Navigation Company, the French Government undertook 
to pay the company from July 1, 1868, a subvention intended 
to complete [in case of an insufficient revenue resulting) 
an interest of 5 per cent. per annum on a share capital of £1 600,- 
000, The convention adds that in no case is the subvention to 
exceed £50,000 per annum or 5 per cent. on £1,600,000. At pre- 
sent the capital of the company consists of £1,600,000 In shares: 
£505,003 in obligations created in 1861 and repair to the extent 
of nearly one tenth, and £300.58°0 in obligations created in 
August, 1568, for the organisation of the line from Panama to 
Valparaiso. 

The foreign imports at New York, in the eight months ending 
with February, were valued at $171,922,780 in coin, treight and 
duty unpaid, against $152,509,000 for the corresponding period in 
the previous year. The customs’ receipts during the same time 
in 1808-9 were 57,455,486, and in 1867-5, $71,561,483. The exports 
for the same eight months in 1868 9 were valued at $104,628 897 in 
currency, exlusive of $28,154,462 im specie, and in 1867S at 
$119,618 301, exclusive of $38,759,996 in specie. 

Although Massachusetts has repealed her usury laws, they still 
disgrace the statate books ot New York. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that it will not be long before they are ewept out of ex- 
istence, and, as astep in this direction, we are glad to note the 
fact that, ia the Senate at Albany, om the 12th inst., Mr. Crowley 
introduced a bill, designed as an entering wedge, looking to a 
total repeal of the usury laws. It provides that it shall be lawful 
for any person to contract for the payment of any rate of interest 
that may be agreed upon between the parties concerned on any 


the controversy, it is hoped that the Great Luxembourg line, hav. 
ing been constructed in a great degree by means of English capi- 
tal, the interests of the proprietors will not be sacrificed to politi- 
cal considerations. According to the view of the parties interest 
ed, the only course worthy of the Belgian Government, if they 
eannot consent to the agreement, would be to take the railway 
into their own hands on terms equally advantageous to its pro- 
prietors. Any other result would give rise, on their part, to seri- 
ous complaint. 

A Paris correspondent, writing -on the 25th ult., says:—The 
great topic which hangs over the market is the Belgian Railway 
business, which though ina quiescent state for the nonce, is by 
no means settled, and bas led to pretty heavy sales of French 
Rentes. It is no secret that the rabid invective of the semi- 
Official press against Belgium was dictated by the Government, 
and the vote of the law by the Belgium Senate, has been followed 
up by diplomatic action on the part of the French Government 
of which the results will presently appear. The cabinet of the 
Tuileries has despatched a note to Brussels putting rather point- 
edly the question whether it really meant to carry on the law, 
and prevent the French Est Company from taking possession of 
the Belgian line from Arion to Brussels. 

According to the Russian Minister of Finance, Russia wil! not 
make s direct appeal to credit this year for State purposes, pro. 
perly so called. It is true that the Minister expects that 1869 wil) 
result in a deficit of 47,000,000 roubles; but this is expected to 
be covered out of sums remaining disposable after the liquida- 
tion of the financial years 1507 and 1508. Unless some great and 
unexpected improvement takes place, however, in Russian 
finance, it is pretty clear that Russia will appear as a borrower in 
London and Paris in 1870. 

It is stated that after many fruitless efforts and abortive nego- 
tiations, Count Cambray-Digny, the Italian Minister of Finance, 
has come to an understanding with some great institutions of 
credit for the realisation of a loan which will enable him to sup- 
press the forced quotation of bank notes in I aly. 

Up to the 22nd February, 2,012 miles of the French Atlantic 
cable had been manufactured and certified by the engineers, 

The Judicial Committee of the English Privy Council, on the 
19th ult., decided an important question affecting the liability of 
bankers for securities deposited by their customers, A man 
named Lewis had placed in the Union Bank of Australia £10,- 
450 in railway debentures, which one of the colonial officials ap- 
propriated to his own use. As the bank were bailees without 
reward, the point raised before a jury in Victoria was whether 
the securities had been lost through such negligence on the part 
of the bank as to render them liable. The jury found for the full 
amount, but the judges of the Supreme Court ordered a verdict 
of nonsuit to be entered. Against this the executors of Lewis ap- 
pealed to the Privy Council, but the members of the Judical 
Committee have dismissed it with costs, holding that there had 





been no negligence on the part of the bank, 
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A Bill has been presented to the House of Commons by Mr. 
Delabuoty, Mr. Blake, and Mr. Dawson, which is intended to 
equalize the money laws of England and Ireland, by extending 
to “the sister isle” the provisions of the Actof Parliament 
which prohivits the issue of promissory notes under a limited 
sum. 

The demand in the iron trade for rails has been 60 large of late 
that it is stated that all the works, both in Wales and the North of 
England, are full of orders up to September next. The require- 
ments are principally for Russia, but Austria and Hungary are 
likewise taking good quantities. In the other branches of the 
trade there is not the same activity. 

The Telegraph Construction and Maintenance Company's 
steamer Investigator, with the Tasmanian Submarine Telegraph 
Cable on board, reached St. Vincents, Cape de Verds, on the 24th 
January, all well, after an excellent passage of sixteen days 
from the River Thames, and would proceed as soon as her coal- 
ing was completed. She is expected to reach Melbourne by her 
appointed day. 

The second annual general meeting of the Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick [Intercolonial] Railways Company was held in 
London on February 25, Mr. Geo, Sheward, chairman, presiding. 
The report of the directors, which was unanimously approved, 
states that the works on the company’s line in New Brunswick 
were being rapidly pushed on, and that the section from Dor- 
chester to the junction with the European and North American 
Railway was opened for traffic on December 5 last. The engi- 
neer’s report, appended to that of the directors’, states that the 
remainder of the line to the boundary of Nova Scotia will be 
ready to open for traffic by the end of July next. Lord Alan 
Spencer-Chaurchi!l was unanimously re-elected a director, and 
Mr. W. P. Pattison as auditor. ; 
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The production of the ‘‘ Prophete” on Friday evening of last 
week, was the event of Mr. Maretzek’s brief season at the Acade- 
my. Itis now more than a decade since this remarkable work 
was last placed upon the stage here, for the sufficient reason that 
the impressarios of the hour have not had at their command that 
combination of spectacular resources and lyrical talent which the 
proper production of the opera demanded. Inthe case of the 
present management, the latter requisite was to a certain extent 
secured in the voice and acting of Mme. La Grange, and in p:e 
senting this gifted lady for the last time to the American public, 
it was natural that an opportunity should be afforded 
of hearing her in her greatest role—tbhat of Fides. But Mr. Ma 
retzek has done more than simply giving his patrons perfection 
ina single part. The other artistein the cast are far above 
mediocrity, and the mounting of a work which is, apart from ail 
musical considerations, designed to bea magnificent stage pic- 
ture, is equally removed f:0m that spectacular meanness to which 
the patrons of Italian opera have so long been accustomed. 
Much of the vocal triumph of the opera is due to Mme. La 
Grange, whose “ Ah! mon fils,” in the second act, was rewarded 
by tumultuous applause. Her “ Pieta, pieta,”’ of the fourth act, 
the “* Tu che del cielo,’ and the “Spirito Superno,” in the last 
act, also entranced the audience and commanded success. Her 
acting, especially in the cathedral scene, is also worthy of high 
praise. The other female part, Bertha, was sustained by Mise 
McCulloch in a thoroughly musician-like manner. The duet 
witb Fides in the first act, and the ** Per serbor me fidel ” of the 
fourth act, attested the genuine merit of this pains-taking artiste. 
The music of the three Anabaptists—“ grand, gloomy, and pecu- 
liar”—was given by Antonucci, Habelmann, and Barili with 
great effect. They were well sustained by an increased chorus 
and orchestra, which latter portrayed the religious fanaticiem so 
well described by Meyerbeer’s music. The ice quadrille of the 
third act, the redowa, and the magnificent march, were each 
done justice to under the baton of the manager himself. Of the 
John of Leyden of Signor Boetti, and the Oberthal of Herr 
Formes, we cannot speak in unqualided praise. While the 
former acted admirably throughout, his voice was by no means 
equal to the part, and was heard to less advantage than in any of 
the other roles he has yet essayed. There will be a matinée 
performance of the “Prophete” to-day, and a final per- 
formance on Tuesday evening next, when Mme. La Grange 
will take a benefit. On Tuesday evening of this week a similar 
honour was conferred on Miss Kellogg, the Academy being 
crowded by the largest audience of the season. This was an- 
nounced as her last appearance, but the management has had 
the good fortune to arrange for three additional performances, 
the first of which occurred last evening, when Mmes. La Grange, 
Faust and McCulloch appeared in a revival of “ Don Giovanni.” 
The second appearance will be on Monday, when “ Faust” will 
besung. Next week will be the last of the season, afier which 
lovers of Italian opera will probatly be compelled to forego their 
favourite amusement un'il autumn when several Richmonds, it 
is announced, will take the field. 

The French theatre will remain closed until Easter Monday, 
when “ La Vie Parisienne” will be produced for the first time in 
America. Mr. Grau’s troupe has, during the past week, made a 
brief excursion“into the provinces, where rural morsls have un 
doubtedly received a shock by the production of “ Genvidye,” 
The posthumous mass of Kossini was performed in Paris for the 
first time on the 15th inst. Mr. Max Strakosch has purchased 
from his brother the exclusive right to produce the work here, 
where it will be given at an early date, with Miss Kellogg 
and a competent array of instrumental! talent. 





DBrama. 


Mr. Wallack has placed his patrons under deep obligation by 
the production of ‘*8chool.’’ When we reflect upon the fact 
that his repertoire includes such sensational trash as ‘' Pauline,” 
the heroic villain of which is said to be his favourite part, and 
that the revulsion from the legitimate to the illegitimate is a 
most natural and almost inevitable sequence, the production of 
so thoroughly charming a comedy as “ School” is an indication 
of right feeling that should not be passed unnoticed. “<¢echoo!l ” 
is the least conventional of any of Mr. Robertson’s comedies—so 
much 80, indeed, that the simple incidents which compose its 





plot ~if plot it can be called—would, with less s&il''1 
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tion, utterly fail to interest. These incidents may be told in few 
words. Bella Marks [Mrs. Clara Jennings) and Naomi Tighe, 
[Miss Effie Germon], are bosom friends and fellow students, at 
Cedar Grove House, an “ establishment” for young ladies, kept 
by Dr. and Mrs. Sutcliffe [Mr. John Gilbert an@ Mrs. Vernon}. 
Their stations and prospects in life are, however, wide as the poles 
asunder. Naomi is a wealthy East Indian heiress, and Bella is a 
pensioner on the bounty of Dr. and Mra, Sutcliffe, and assists in 
the tuition of the school. When the action of the piece com- 
mences, Beau Farintosh [Mr. Charles Fisher], his nephew, Lord 
Beaufoy [Mr. Owen Marlowe}, and the latter’s friend, Jack 
Poyntz (Mr. Lester Wallack], have arrived in the neighbourhood 
to attend an examination of the scbool, and to farther certain 
matrimonial designs entertained by the Beau, who meditates a 
match between his nephew and Naomi, whose guardian 
he is. Lord Beaufoy, however, is averse to marriage; 
but accidentally meeting the two friends in the ‘ glade” near 
Cedar Grove House, incontinently falls in love with Bella, an ac- 
quaintance being brought about by the rescue, by Jack Poyntz, 
of the young ladies from the danger of being gored by a mad 
bull. The next act is occupied with the examination, the third with 
love making and tke expulsion of Bella from the school when her 
indiscretion is discovered, and the fourth in the denouement, which 
consists in the discovery that Bella is no other than a grand- 
daughter of Beau Farintosh, and that Lord Beaufoy has followed 
her into banishment, and made her his wife. Bella and Lord 
Beaufoy are thus constituted the hero and heroine of the piece. 
As the latter, Mrs. Jennings adds another to the list of her charm- 
ingly natural personations, enlisting the sympathies of the au- 
dience earnestly in her favour. As Lord Beaufoy, Mr. Marlowe 
was simple and pleasing, but the portraiture was scarcely as fin- 
ished as his Capt. Hawtree in ‘*Caste.’’ Indeed, it occurred to 
us that Mr. Wallack himself would have done better with the 
part, although it does not follow that Mr. Marlowe would have 
improved on the latter’s personation of Jack Poyntz. The Dr. 
and Mrs. Sutcliffe of Mr. Gilbert and Mrs. Vernon, and the Besu 
Farintosh of Mr. Fisher, were thoroughly excellent As Krux— 
an usber in love with Bella—Mr. Stoddart gave a very careful 
personation, not marred by his besetting eccentricities. In his 
hands a minor part became one of first class importance. The 
young ladies who took part in the examination were well trained, 
and gave a genuine school aspect to the scene, Bpite of one or 
two good situations, the new comedy docs not depend upon 
these, but upon its literary merit tor success. The wit is keen 
and flashing, and the dialogue sparkles with verbal brilliants of the 
first water. The conversation at the lunch table, in the first act, 
during which Lord Beanfoy declares his sentiments regarding the 
fair sex, is especially notable for this keenness, and the examina- 
tion of the pupils affords another opportunity for ita display. 
Much of the success of the piece is due to the spirited acting of 
Miss Effie Germon as the heiress, her archness, her beauty, 
and her unfailing vivacity, meeting with ready appreciation at the 
hends of the audience. If any criticism may be offered, 


it is that im her letter scene in the third act, she 
appeared more conscious of the presence of the au- 
dience—in fact, acted at them—than good taste dictated. 


“School” is handsomely mounted, and will doubtless keep the 
stage for many weeks tocome. It could not be better acted, the 
cast embracing Mr. Wallack’s best artists, and we doubt whether 
its eriginal production in London was as satisfactory. 
Mr. Tayleure, the maneger of the Grand Opera House, has re- 
tursed from London, and is hard at work arranging for the revival 
of the ‘* Tempest,” on the 20thinst. The part of Miranda, it is 
now said, will be taken by Miss Josephine Fides, of the London 
theatres, instead of by Miss Amy Sedgwick, as previously stated. 
Mr. E. L. Davenport will act Prospero, and the other parts will 
be confided to Messrs. Mayo, Bays, Lennox, Loveday, Carden, and 
Miss Catherine Lucette, also an English actress. It is rumoured 
that the part of Miranda was offered to Mrs, Scott Siddons. At 
Wood's Museum tae Florences will remain another week, when 
they will be succeeded by Miss Marriott on the 20thinst. Her 
engagement, it is said, will terminate in four weeks. “ Hamlet” 
is named as her opening part. At Brougham’s Theatre ‘‘ A Gen- 
tleman from Ireland” has very properly taken the place of 
“ Perfection,” and Miss Kimball has retired to the obscurity from 
which the temerity of the management endeavoured to reseue 
her. The close of the season is announced for Saturday, April 3, 
which gives the public only two weeks more to witness that ad- 
mirable burlesque—“* Much Ado About a Merchant of Venice.” 
The house wil! re-open on the following Monday with opere bouffe. 
It is said that the summer attraction at Wallack’s Theatre will be 
an English pantomime company under the management of Mr. 
Henderson, now of the Lydia Thompson Troupe, and Mr. Knowles, 
a Manchester [Eng | manager. The Lauri troupe is the one to be 
imported, which will be supplemented by a popular low comedian 
[Mr. Cahill,] and two burlesque ladies, Miss Annie Goodall and Miss 
Clara Thompson, with a ballet of twelve brunettes—not blondes, 
Mrs. John Wood, formerly the manager of the Olympic theatrein 
this city, has leased the St. James Theatre, London, for twenty- 
one years. She will open in October uext with a company largely 
recruited from the American stage. 


eviews of New Dooks. 


We have received from Messrs. Leypoldt and Holt, a re 
print of an English fiction, entitled The Gain of a Loss, by 
the author of The Last of the Cavaliers, which we have never 
had the opportunity of reading. The present story is relat- 
ed by the only daughter of an English clergyman, who, at 
the commencement of the tale, has just removed from an un- 
healthy village among the fens of Lincolnshire to West- 
grove, in one of the Southern counties. The living has been 
presented to the Rev. Mr. Wylie by Lord Carrington, who is 
the landed proprietor of the neighbourhood. The present 
Lord is a young man, one of twins, born at Genoa, during 
his father’s residence in that country, and just after the latter 
had met with a violent death by being thrown from a horse 
while hunting. Lady Carrington is an Italian woman who 
has been reared in a convent, and who has imbibed all the 
superstitions of her race and religion. The younger son, 
named Lionel, is strikingly unlike bis twin brother, who 
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strongly resembles, 80 thinks the mother, his dead father. 
The latter is, therefore, first in her affections and receives the 
largest share of her love. The family circle also includes a 
Jesuit priest, an Englishman and a cousin of the family, 
named Tempest. He acts as confessor to the lady of the 
house, and does all in his power to prejudice her against tbe 
younger son and in favour of Adrian, the elder. This is the 
condition of affairs on the retura of the family to England 
after an absence of many years, justafter Mr. Wylie has taken 
possession of his cure. Lionel, being a Protestant while his 
brother is a Romanist, at once makes friends with the clergy- 
man and his daughter, while the breach between himself and 
Father Tempest grows daily wider. Adrian spends bis time 
altogether with the priest, and thus several month: pass until 
the enmity between the latter and Lionel finds ventin an 
open rupture caused by the Father’s charging his enemy with 
being a foundling, and of no relationship with his reputed 
brother. This revelation throws Lionel into the deepest 
digress and causes him to institute inquiries as to his real 
parentage which for a long time preve fruitless. At length 
by the aid of a dusty family chronicle, he discovers that the 
possession of a peculiar mark upon his person proves in- 
dubitably that he is really a Carriogton and no foundling, 
and that his reputed brother is not a relative of his. This 
denouement \eads to the expulsion of Father Tempest from 
the house, and the noble sacrifice by Lionel of his estates 
and title during the life-time of bis reputed brother, who, 
through no fault of his, bas found himself in this distressing 
position. We have not space to detail how Adrian came to 
be acknowledged as Lady Carrington’s son—he subsequently 
turns out to be the offspring of Father Temple and a Swiss 
clergymah’s daughter—and must refer the reader to the book 
itself, where he will find many other things equally wonder- 
fal. Suffice it to say here, that on the death of Adrian some 
twelve years afterward, the real Lord Carrington—who mean- 
time bas fought in India and been the hero of several extra- 
ordinary adventures—takes possession of bis name and estates 
and marries Mary Wylie, the clergyman’s daughter, who re- 
lates the story. The Gain of a Loss is highly spiced with the 
sensational element, and the black and white are freely used 
in the delineation of character. Few more thorough villains 
than Hilary Tempest are to be met with either in novels or in 
real life, and no more noble sacrifices are possible than those 
made by the hero of the book. Bya skillful device in the 
narration, the reader is kept totally ia the dark as to the final 
denouement, which is only suspected towards the close of the 
volume. Those who admire controversial works, where the 
principal interest is derived from the antagonism between the 
Protestant and Roman Catholic religions, will find in this 
latest English repriat a dish spiced high'y evough to suit the 
most exacting palate. 


Mr. William Hepworth Dixon, whom we recently heard 
from in connection with American subjects, now appears be- 
fore the public a3 the compiler of some interesting informa- 
tion regarding Her Majesty's Tower, (Harper and Brothers) 
“Twenty years ago,” says the author ia his Preface, “ I wrote 
some chapters on the Tower, especially on the human inter- 
ests which cling around it; and since that time I have noted, 
with care, such paseages in either the State Papere, or printed 
books, as threw light into the cells once occupied by the 
heroes and heroines of English story. This volume—a book 
of identifications—is the fruit of this long-continued search.” 
Mr. Dixon bas entered upon his subject con amore, and the 
result is a fascinating compilation of facts regarding the 
oldest fortress in Europe. Nearly all the notabilities of early 
English history had more or less to do with the Tower, and 
its history, in a great measure, includes that of the majority of 
the early kings and nobles of the land. Used simultaneously 
asa palace and a prison, whatever of romance clings about 
the deeds of our ancestors is inseparably connected with the 
Tower. “Seen from the bill outside,” says the histo- 
rian, “the Tower appears to be while with age, and 
wrinkled with remorse. The home of ovr stoutest kings, 
the grave of our noblest knights, the scene of our gayest 
revels, the field of our darkest crimes, that edifice speaks at 
once to the eye and to the soul. Grey keep, green tree, black 
gate, and frowning battlements, stand out apart from all ob- 
jects, far and near them, menacing, picturesque, enchaining ; 
working on the senses like a spell; and calliog us away from 
our daily mood into a world of romance, like that which we 
find painted in light and shadow on Shakspeare’s page. 
* * * Set against the Tower of London—with its eight 
hundred years of historic life, its nineteen hundred years of 
traditional fame—all other palaces and prisons appear like 
things ofan hour. The oldest bitfot palace in Europe, that 
of the west front of the Burg in Vienna, is of the time of 
Henry the Third. The Kremlin, in Moscow, the Doge’s Pa- 
lazzo in Venice, are of the fourteenth century. The Seraglio 
in Stambou! was built by Mohammed the Second. The oldest 
part of the Vatican was commenced by Borgie, whose name 
it bears. The old Louvre was commenced in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth; the Tuileries in that of Elizabeth. In the 
time of our Civil War Versailles was yet a swamp. Sans 
Souci and the Escoriai belong to the eighteenth century. 
The Serail of Jerusalem is a Tyrkish edifice. The palaces of 
Athens, of Cairo, of Tehran, are all of modern date. Neithey 
can the prisons;which remain in fact, as well as in history 
and drama—with the one exception of St. Angelo in Rome 
—compare against the Tower. The Bastile is gone; the Bar- 
gel!o bas- become a museum, the Piombi are removed from 
the Doge’s roof. Viocennes, Spandau, Spilberg, Magdeburg, 


Fiambard escaped so long ago as the year 1100, the date of 
the First Crusade.” Much valuable information may be ga 
thered from Jer Majesty's Tower, and we recommend its pe 
rusal to all students of early English history, as many of the 
facts are not to be found elsewhere, having been collated 
from not readily accessible State Papers especially for this 
work. The volume is also illustrated by the ground-plan of 
the Tower as it appeared in the reiga of Elizabeth. 

Five Weeks in a Balloon (D. Appleton and Co.) isan account 
of the fictitious adventures of an equally fictitious African 
traveller, Dr, Ferguson, translated from the French. The 
book is designed to be a satire on the Munchausen stories of 
certain English savants, but still contains all the latest facts 
and conclusions established by recent explorers. In short, 
according to the Preface, “so far as the geography, the in- 
habitants, the animals, and the features of the countries the 
travellers pass over, are described, it is entirely accurate. It 
gives, in some particulars, a survey of nearly the whole field 
of African discovery, and in this way wil! often serve to refresh 
the memory of the reader. The mode of locomotion is, of course, 
purely imagioary, and the incidents and adventures fictitious.” 
In this way M. Jules Verne—if that be the real name of the 
author— has produced a very entertaining volume, the imagi 
nary portion serviog to make it sufficiently diverting, while 
the scientific facts introduced give it a permanent value and 
prevent it from lapsing into insipidity. Dr. Ferguson is repre- 
sented as having discovered a new method—which is describ- 
ed at length—of causing a balloon to ascend and descend at 
will—as yet the great obstacle to balloon travelling—and under 
the patronage of the British government proceeds to utilize, 
his discovery by a balloon-trip across the African continent 
starting from Zanzibar. The Doctor is of course successful 
in the ultima thule of all African explorers, and discovers the 
sources of the Nile. He is accompanied by a Scotch friend 
and a servant, and afier many perils succee is at Jast in reach. 
ing the cataracts of Gouina, when the balloon is lost and the 
journey in it necessarily ended,—but not until the main ob 
ject of the expedition bad been accomplished. The author 
of Five Weeks in a Balloon shows no little ingenuity ia the ex- 
traordinary blending of fact and fiction, and the volume ma 
prove useful in interesting young readers in thie esthovemenia 
of our men of science and thus lead to the study of more ela- 
borate works upon the same subject. 

Mr. 8. R. Wells sends us How to Read Character, being “ A 
New Illustrated land Book of Phrenology and Physiognomy 
for Schools and Examiners.” The publisher claims for his 
work that it is especially adapted to the necessities of those 
who wish “to yet a practical knowledge ot Phrenology and 
Physiognomy in the shortest possible lime, and without bur- 
dening his mind with theoretical speculations, so far as any 
book can give bim the instruction he requires, 
this will do it. So clear are its explanations, and go full 
complete and effective its illustrations, that the lack of an 
oral teacher will seem but a slight drawback. It begins at 
the beginning ; deecribes the brain and the skull; illustrates 
the temperaments; shows how the organs are grouped to 
gether in the cranium; poiats out the location and function 
of each organ, with the corresponding physiognomical signs ; 
gives practical directions for the cultivation, or restraint, as 
may be necessary of each organ; explains fully the art of 
‘Character Reading,’ showing how to proceed in an exami- 
nation, how to find the organs, how to distinguish the tem- 
peraments and other physiological conditions, and how to 
‘take the measure’ of each map, woman and child, so as to 
estimate correctly the mental and physical status of every 
subject examined.” This is saying a great deal forthe one 
hundred and ninety-one pages before us; but, so far as we 
have been able to examine them, they seem to bear out the 
publisher's encomium. The science of Pbrenology is at least 
holding its own, if not making much actual progress, and to 
such as desire to pursue the study, L/ow to Read Character is to 
be commended. 

We have received another instalment of the cheap editions 
of standard works issued by the Messrs. Appleton, this time 
comprising Snarleyow, by Captain Marryatt, Fair Maid of 
Perth by Sir Walter Scott, and Camplell's Poetical Works, These 
are all clearly printed on good paper, and place the works 
within the reach of the most limited puree. The last named 
is a paper-cover edilion of the corresponding volume in the 
Globe Edition ot the Poets. . 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Westminster Review. Janusry.—— Report of the U. 8. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 1868. ——The Book of Tab- 
leaux. By Sarah Annie Frest.... Dick and Fitegerald,— Putnam’s 
Magazine. April.—The Mineralogy of Nova Scotia. 
How, D C.L.——Pre-Historic Natioas. 
—Griffith Gaunt. By Charles Reade. 
per and Bros, 


By Henry 
By J. D. Baldwin, A.M. 
Cheap Edition....Har- 





Facts and Fancies, 


HOME, 


The Tenure of Office bill has been discussed at length in the 
Senate during the past week but up to Thursday evening no 
vote bad been taken. 
St. Patrick’s Day was celebrated on the 17th inst. in this city 
and throughout the country generally by processions, addresses, 
The exodus 
Si. Lawrence parishes to 
Many families are going even 











ppers, etc. 

of French Canadians from the South 
the United States stil] continues. 
without disposing of their farms 





Efforts are being made on the pirt of the Dominion government 
and military authorities to retain a larger number of troops in 








are all modern in comparison with a jail from which Ralph 





Canada than the last official order contemplates ————-——; 
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—Notice is given in the Official Gazette 
of the Dominion, that applivation will be made to the Parlia 
ment of Canada during the next session, for an act to incorporate 
a company to construct a bridge over, or tunnel under, the 
Detroit river, between the county of Essex, in Ontario, and the 
State of Michigan. : A 
despatch from New Brunswick dated on the 18th inst. says :— 
“ The debate on the reply to the Address cloxed last night. The 
Government was sustained by a majority of eight. Mr. Cudlip, 
of St. John, moved annexation resolutions, but found no person 
to second them.” Poor, misguided Cudlip! Who is he” 














FOREIGN. 

That the dark blue ribbon of Oxford, should have again been 
victorious in the annual four mile boat race on the Thames, has 
disappointed many who wished the light blue of Cambridge one 
stroke of good luck after nearly a dozen defeats. They content 
themselves now with wishing Cambridge better luck next time. 
James B. anise, of 
New York, son of Loring Andrews, was married to Miss Fannie 
Griswold Field, youngest oe = —_ W. Field, at the 

J tes ation, in Paris on the 17th inst. 
porate : It is reported in London that Rizo 
Rangabe, the present Greek Minister to Washington, has been 
appointed Minister to Constantinople. . ~— 
Bishop Macrarie was consecrated at Cape Town on the 25th of 
January. Protests against his consecration have been received 
from the Dioceses of Cape Town and Natal. 
——— “The stately step of a piper” is a proverb 
in Scotland which reminds us of an tnecdote of a certain noble 
lord when in attendance upon the Queen at Balmoral a few 
years ago. Hav.ng been commissioned by a friend to procure a 
performer on the pipes, he applied to Her Majesty’s piper, a fine 
stalwart Highlandmar ; and on being asked what kind of article 
was required, his lordship said in reply, “ Just another as your- 
self.” The consequential ey — exclaimed, “tT here are 

P ike yoursel, but very few sic pipers as me.””-—— 

ain. Indhonostet : The text of a Bill for 
ising marriage with a deceased wife’s sister in the United 
Kiagdone was published on March 2nd. é It was prepared and 
has been brought before the House of Commons by Mr. Thomas 
Chambers and Mr. Morley. a 
The Queen held a levee at Buckingham Palace on the 5th inst, 
The American Minister was among the foreign represen- 
tatives present. The Queen wore a black silk dress, 
with a train trimmed with crape and jet, and 
a white tulle cap with a long veil, the cap ——— 
la. e 

Seoent Ueesnes bas just received from the “ King of the 
Birmans,” a present of twenty-eight volumes of Buddhist manu 
script. They are supposed to form a work entitled “ The Triple 
Basket ” written on palm leaves and bound in cedar wood.—— 
: “ Penelope,” a new opera 
giocosa, by Signor Meta, Sat been brought out at the Teatro 

, Trieste, with great success, 
natalia vad. Ellinor has oo a license for 

ilding atre in the neighbourhood of the Potsdam Gate, 
a ay ape te exclusively to English and French repre- 
sentations. The programme of 
the next Lower Rhenish Festival, to take place at Whitsuntide, 
at Dusseldorf, has bean arranged. Handel's “ Joshua” will oc 
cupy the first day ; the second will be taken up by one of Bach's 

Jantatas, the second partof “ The Seasons,” ant Mendelssobn’s 
* Lobgesang ;’ while = oo > ee yee 

hese Wl err Joachim anc L e. 

—- —— ——At the annual general 
i he friends and subscribers to the Royal General 
germ By hme London, the secretary announced that the an- 
nual benefit would be in the shape of a morning performance at 
the Haymarket Theatre about the beginning of April; and the 
annual dinner would be presided over by Mr. Slous, the author 
of the prize drama “ True to the Core. Mr. Buckstone had 
also promised to attend on this occasion. The total income for 
the year, including £543 drawn from the reserve fund, had been 
£1,708 5s, 6d., the whole of which had been expended. The 
capital was now £15,000. ee ; 
M. Jouglet asserts that he can fo cleanse printed paper as to 
make it suitable for receiving a fresh impression. He states that 
by immersing the printed —— - — aie Banana 
j ves the sheet of a e, sp a 
= en teat Guamee journals 
bat C el Elwing, the Russian Military Governor of 

Volb a Mary ote himeolf at Gitimir. The suicide is attri- 
vated to the accidental loss of 5,000 roubles (£800) belonging to 
i jury. Uae Ore re 

the pon ut of Be Gall (Argau,) bas just awarded the prize of a 

ld watch as a reward to the man who bad saved the greatest 

} aa ton of lives during the inundations in _ rape ms L 

i ide d reecued eighty rsoos from 
Sven, ee m —— : - tn Charles 
Wolewell has brought back from Greece numerous vine-cuttlags 
from the plants of Corinth and Cyprus, which the Empress is 
about to try and acclimatise in the gardens belonging to oe 

> P St. Cloud, 

se 5 of the entire union of college and oppidans at Lion 
College has at last been broken down, and the colleges ure to be 
admitted into the boats. Owing to this reform, it has been 
thought advisable to put on a new eight-oar, aud accordingly the 
Hibernia is to row between ——— and the St. George in the 
reas) son arch ti. 
es ore Bulldogs’ —The system by which the 

Ini ies at Oxford were formerly enabled to im. 
ee ico weeks without a semblance of fair trial, 
- given way under the new police arrangements for that city, 
In future, every person taken up by the Proctors will be publicly 
examined before the Vice-Chancellor, and will bave the benefit 

8 e requisite. - 
nl with his wife and a son aged fourteen, 
in the Rue Lafayette, in Paris, is stated to have been shot by his 
wife, the baroness, with a revolver. The woman, who is said to 
be mad instantly fired on her son, whom she shot through the 
heart. "Turning the revolver on hereelf, she blew out ber brains, 
When the servants, on hearing three successive reports, = 
into the apartment, they found three corpses bathed in blood. 
——_—_—_—_ Lord Bute had * honour to 

. a a private audience by the Pope on February 9. 
ty = x he a he received the ashes from the hands of his 
Holiness in the Sixtine Chapel, and on the ne ay | pe 
permitted, by a special favour, to hear the Pope’s Mass in the 

srivate oratory of the Vatican, on which occasion the Roneten 

>ontiff gave him the sacraments of confirmation — Abe = 
Eucharist. Lord Bute having made an offering of £1,200 to the 
Peter's Pence Fund, Pius 1X. presented a yee pe 
great oo described in a rcnesleavent ~ + Prince and 

r of Wales appear to be enjoying themselves greatly in 
ce aie Nile Although travelling ——— se 
and Lady Renfrew (a fiction very flimsy and purposeless,) the 
































































































































THE ALBION: 


return; and they will also visit the Princess’s brother, the King 
of Greece.—— An Orange paper 
(N.S.W.) states that at the Blayney pound 180 horses were sold 
|at 1d. per head. Surely the minimum price was then reached. 
| Oo some runs of the adjoining colony wild horses have become 
such a nuisance that devices from trapping them at their favourite 
watering-places have been resorted to. When secured, the 
branded ones are returned to their owners or impounded ; the 
unbranded ones are shot and skinned, the skins selling at 4s. 
each, and the bair at 1s, 6d. per lb. in Sydney. One squatter is 
mentioned who has, with two of bis neighbours, thus shot over 
1,500 horses within the last twelve months, 


—__>+—___—__ 


Aiscellanea, 


The intended purchase of the telegraphs by the British 
Government has had a sudden and most beneficial effect on 
the prosperity of the several telegraph companies. Not only 
have their shares risen in value, some of them twofold and 
others even fourfold, but the ordiuary revenues appear also 
to have undergone aremarkable development, all the more 
astonishing in comparison with the general depression of 
trade. The United Kingdom Electric Telegraph Company 
(Limited), for example, a year ago had no dividend at @ to 
offer; but no sooner did the Government appear as an intend- 
ing purchaser of its property than al! at once its accounts 
showed a dividend of 2 per cent., which dividend has now 
risen to 3 per cent. 

The concerts at the Tuileries are known to set the fashion 

for the whole year, not of dress, but of deportment. Parisian 
ladies walk very much on their toes, with the waist elevated 
behind and sinking in front. Her Majesty the Empress, with 
whom originates the fashion, executes it charmingly. The 
heels of the satin boots being very high, and the soles ex 
tremely thin, this fournure becomes easy enough, and can be 
acquired without much practice. We are told by a lady cor- 
respondent, that in the new style “the air ofthe visage is to 
be bold, no longer wearing that expression of simpering ti- 
midity which suited with the long curls down theneck. The 
chin is projected forward, and the forehead thrown back, 
while the eyes are kept wide open, hard, and round as pos- 
sible; the lips are in general pale—coral-colouring is quite 
gone out of fashion—and the expression of the mouth to be 
that of weariness and scorn. In consequence of the rising of 
the coiffure, the ears, solong neglected, have become an ob- 
ject of attention, and may now be seen tinted with pink or 
white, as may be required. They are brought forward or 
forced backward according to the urgeacy of the case, and it 
is astonishing to find what expression may be given to the 
countenance by dint of alittle management. Biue eyes and 
fair hair are ati!! c nsidered indispensable to a reputation for 
beauty, and black eyesand raven hair are scarcely tolerated ; 
those who are unlortunate enough to possess them being 
compelled to use every kind of stratagem inthe way of 
powder, paint, and dust, to conceal their disgrace. The el- 
bows must be rather squared, not rounded, and brought for- 
ward as much as possible, in order to make the chest look 
hollow, and add to the consumptive look bestowed by the 
pale lips and flushed cheeks imparted by the absence of all 
colouring in the one case, and the exaggeration of its ap- 
plication in the other. Let no young lady dure to appear ip 
fashionable society unless she adhere with the utmost atrict- 
ness to these rules.” 
Migs Martineau has republished the memoirs of famous and 
illustriows persons contributed by her from time to lime to 
the Daily News. It is generally believed that she has written 
an autooiography for the same newspaper, and that it is 
pigeon-holed in the ordinary way for use when the time 
comes for such memoir. Ler most interesting biograpby is 
perhaps that of Lady Noel Byron, whom she considers as 
deeply injured by her poet-husband, though she was content 
to suffer obloquy in silence rather than clear herself from 
blame at the expense of her husband's character. Those who, 
on the strength of Byron’s frequent allusions, believe his wife 
to have been hard, colé, and unsympathetic, will be surprised 
to read that Lady Byron loved her husband to the last “ with 
a love which it was not ia his power to destroy. She gloried 
in his fame, and would not interfere between dim and the 
public who adored him.” 


M. Tardieu, the celebrated chemist, bas made some inter- 
esting and important experiments with red stockings imported 
from England. After extracting the colouring matter, he in- 
troduced a certain quantity of it beneath the skin of a dog, 
which died in twelve hours. A rabbit similarly treated ex 
ired in eight hours, and a frog in four. Opening the animals, 
1. Tardieu re-extracted the red colouring matter from their 
bodies, and with it dyed a skein of silk. In his report, com- 
municated to the Academie des Sciences, M. Tardieu con 
demons the use of “ coraline” (the mineral to which the fatal 
stockings owe their brilliant but deceptive hue) as an article 
of general commerce ; and recommends that the importation 
ot red stockings {rom Eogland be absolutely probibited. 
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“ Arouet,” as “a peasant name;” and it is fairly surmised 
that he adopted that of Voltaire as the best he could find 
among those already borne by members of his family. It is 
gratifying to observe that the sporting habit of tracing pedi- 
grees 18 not @ source of knowledge in regard to horses alone. 


We are glad to learn from an amusing dialogue ia La Vie 
| Parisienne that the necessity of classifying French novels has 
| at last been recognized. A lady entering a circulating library 

asks for a novel: “I don’t know how to tell you exactly the 

kind I want,” she says. “Ob, I think we shall be able to suit 
you,” was the reply. “I mean something lively,” explains 
the intending reader; “the sort of book that would not be 
precisely suitable for the library of a young girl.” “ Marie,” 
cries the keeper of the book-shopjto her assistant, “ novel for 
& woman of thirty-five.” 


A great personage in Fran 











ce, being deficiert in small talk, 
has recourse to what may be called mechanical inquiries, and 
is besides afflicted with fits of absence. Among others of bis 
questions addressed to married women is this: “ How many 
children have you!” It happened the other day, that after 
putting this inquiry to a lady, he forgot that he had made it, 
and repeated it to her a few moments after. She had ans- 
wered the first time by saying “‘she had two children,” but 
took the liberty of replying the second time it was addressed 
to her: “I bave not had any others since I had the honour of 
telling your Majesty that I had two !” 

The Empress of Austria, writes the Gaulois, appeared at 
her last State ball at Vienna in a dress composed of the green 
and golden wings of South American scorabeti, sewn with 
gold tuvead on a tissue of white silk. A splendid suit of 
emeralds and diamonds completed this gorgeous costume, 
which marvellously set off her extraordinary beauty. The 
Wings of the scorabeti resemble those of the Indian beetle so 
frequently employed by Indian embroiderers for the decora- 
tion of their gold tissues, but they are of a lighter green, and 
less bronzed. After the return of the French troops from 
Mexico, quantities of these bright-winged insects were to be 
seen in the windows of curiosity-shops. 


One of the artistes of the Paris Opera, Morére by name, has 
a well-assorted collection of singing-bjrds, which he designates 
by name, after the manner of Miss Flyte in “ Bleak House.” 
Thrushes, larks, blackbirds, canaries, starlings, answer to 
their names, which are those respectively of celebrated 
singers. The chief point of the circumstance is that Moiére 
endeavours to teach each feathered artiste the song or the 
manner of i's gocfather or godmother, and in one or two in- 
stances succeeds comically well. 
a 


ART NOTES. 


The New Goupil Art Galleries situated on Fifth Avenue, 
at the corner of 22nd Street, in this city, were thrown open to 
a party of invited guests on Saturday evening last, prepar- 
atory to the public opening on the following uesday. The 
New Galleries—three in number—are models of what such 
establishments should be, and for elegance of appointment, 
appropriateness of decoration and general fitness of the means 
employed to the end in view, are not surpassed either in Lon- 
don or on the Continent. Among the principal works now 
on exhibition are Church’s new painting of Niagara, James 
M. Hart’s “Breaking up of the Ice on the Hudson River,” 
Gerome’s “Napoleon in Egypt,’ and Bouguereau’s “ Hero- 
dian Shepherds.” There are also specimens of the genius of 
Rosa Bonheur, Moulinet, Hayden, Dargelas, Chuvet, among 
foreign and William Hart, Kensett, Shattuck and W. J. Rich- 
ard eamong native artiste. Mr. Kocedler, the Goupils’ enter- 
prising agent, is to be congratulated on the selection of the 
present site for the new Galleries, which wil! doubtless re- 
main in the future, as they have Jong been in the past, the 
chosen haunt of the Art-connoisseurs of the continent. 

Mr. Henry O'Neil, A.R.A., is painting a pic ture represent- 
ing the smoking-room of the Garrick Club, Lo ndon, embody- 
ing portraits of the principal members. 

Mr. Frith, R.A., London, has several pictures in prepara- 
tion tor the next Royal Academy exhibition. Among them 
are a modern subject called ‘“‘ Hopes and Fears,” a scene 
from “ Don Quixote,” Nell Gwyane selling oranges in the 
theatre, etc.—Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A., is at work on two pic- 
turee. The subjects are “ Grinling Gibbons’ introduction at 
Coyrt, as related by Evelyn,” and “ Luther first studying the 
Bible.”—Mrs. E. M. Ward’s contribution to the Academy will 
be ‘‘An incident in the early life of the First Pretender.” 
Mr. Pettie, A.R.A., takes the “ Fail of Wolsey” for his sub- 
ject.—Mr. Marcus Stone’s subject is “ Princess Elizabeth 
forced to attend Mass by Queen Mary.” 

The 43rd annual exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy 
of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, has just opened at 
Edinburgb. 

In Paris, on the 9:b ult., died Paul Huet, one of the most 
distinguished landscape painters of the original Romantic 





The seals have just been taken off the property of the | 
Princess of Baciocchi, of Paris,in the presence of Marshal 
Vaillant and M. Chassaigne-Goyon, who bad represented the 
French Emperor and the Council of State respectively at the 
funeral. Tne family papers have been brought to the Em- 
peror, and among them are said to be forty-five ditferent 
volumes containing notes made by Napoleon I. at St. Helena. 
The Princess, besides her property in Brittany, possessed an | 
estate at Trieste, which produces a revenue ol 100,000f. a} 

ear; the whole being left to the Prince Lmperial. 
e Victor Hugo has left in her will the pen with 
B.. ~ bah tonend wrote the “rst volume of the 
“ Contemplations” to Jules Janip, with the following mes- 
sage :—" To our friend in sunshine and in shade, to the va- 
liant defender ot all exiles snd of all courage, I bequeath the 
pen with which my husband wrote the first volume of the 
“Contemplations.”” It will be found in one of the small 
drawers of my lemon-wood secretary, which is in my bed- 
room.” ‘The pen with which Victor Hugo wrote “Les 
Chatuments” was given by him to Camille Berru, the secre- 
tary of the Jndépendance Belge, who has had it carefully placed 
beneath a glass and preserved in bis library, with @ note from 
the author to certify thefact. pay a ; 
ne would certainly not look to Bell's Life for a solution o 
uo hee mystery; but a French sporting paper, Le Derby, 
hus really published what can scarcely fail to be accepted as 
a definite and thoroughly satisfactory explanation of Vol- 
taire’s change of name. Some have looked upon the name 
“ Voltaire’ as a mere nom de fantaisie. Mr. Carlyle derives 
it from “ Arouet,” on an ingenious but far-fetched an m- 
matic principle. The writerin Le Derby traces Voltaire’s, or 
rather Arouet’s, genealogy ; from which it ap that one 
of his maternal ancestors bore the name of “ Voltaire.” Vol- 











Prince aud Princess are to be the guests of the Sultan on their 









taire is known to have despised his own legitimate name of 





school. He was sixty-five years of ye, but seemed likely to 
live and paint ten years longer. His life has left no records 
but those of a ceaseless and prosperous artistic activity, and 
these may best be considered ia connection with the move- 
ment io which he was a distinguished standard-bearer. The 
place of leader, even of sectional leaJer, in tbe Romantic re- 
action in painting cannot be claimed for him. Delacroix 
headed the new school of painters, and under him Théodore 
Rousseau was the most vigorous pioneer in landscape. Huet, 
with Corot and Jules Dupré, caught the new impulse at its 
rise, and followed it up with genuine though less marked ori- 
gioality. Landscape painting had suffered even more 

figure painting from the deadening influence of the classical 
school under the Revolution and the Empire. M. Burty, in a 
short notice in the Chronique des Seaur Arts, to which we are 
indebted for the above personal refereaces, describes the then 
fashionable landscape art of Valenciennes, Rémond, and 
Bidault, with its zinc trees and cardboard rocks, as “ lament- 
able et odieux.” The first impulse to a real study of nature 
was given by the Eoglishmea Bonnington and Constable, the 
former of whom became virtudllya Frenchman. In the Salon 
of 1824, these and other English painters were brilliantly re- 
presented, and in landscape at least they immediately became 
the models of young France. Huet had studied in the ateliers 
of Gros and Gericault, whence Delacroix had already issued 
bearing the standard of revolt. In the memorable year 1827, 
Rousseau, Corot, and Huet were represented in the Salon by 
works which at once started and defined the Romantic move- 
ment in landscape; and from that year the new school went 
ou making converts and admirers of all but the official Tepre- 
sentatives of French art. Without going further into its his- 
tory we will characterise it generally asa sympathetic and 
half-realistic presentation of nature. The more exact, or, if 
you will, cruder realism of our day was not thought of. Huet 
and Corot went further in sacrificing form than Rousseau, but 
they sacrificed it not to exactness in detail so much as to truth 
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of tone and atmosphere. The effects of this kind which Huet | 
loved were those of rain, of rainy mist, and the imminence of | 
storms. On hearing of his death M. Michelet wrote as follows: 

—“TIl était né triste, fin, délicat, fait pour les nuances fuyantes, 

les pluies par moment soleillGes. S’il faisait beau, i) restait, 

au logis. Mais l’ond¢e imminente |’attirait, ou les intervalles 

indécis, quand le temps ne sait s’i] veut pleuvoir.” 

The Print Room of the British Museum has just received 
an addition of the highest importance by the purchase of a 
collection of 156 proof and print impressions, in various states, 
of the seventy-one subjects which constitute the “ Liber 
Studiorum” of Turner. This collection has long been known 
to students as that of Mr. John Pye, the famous engraver of 
Turner’s “ Tivoli,’ and works by that and other painters. 
Mr. Pye has continued during nearly forty years to gather 
this magnificent series of illustrations of the genius and learn- 
iog of the master of chiar-oscuro, and, having had extraordi- 
pary success in bringing together fine impressions of the 
plates in their diverse states, was naturally anxious that they 
should not be dispersed, like those of other collections from 
the rostrum of the auctioneer. He was also desirous that 
students in chiar-oscuro, the branch of Art of which he is one 
of the ablest expositors in this age, should have the advantage 
of learning whatever might be learnt in the unrivalled folios 
of the “ Liber.” The best mode of carrying on such studies 
is by comparing impressions of the same plates in their won- 
derfully different conditions, or as experts say, diverse “ states.” 
Mr. Pye’s collec'ion of such impressions, being intact, and 
turther enriched by examples which were already in the 
Print Room, now offers pre-eminent facilities for studyiog the 
qualities and marking the value of Turner’s series of noble 
lessons. Satisfied of the advantage of thus retaining his col 
lection unbroken, Mr. Pye offered it to the British Museum 
for £500. Upon the liberality of this offer, it may be well! to 
note that a complete set of this “ Liber” has sold for, it has 
been stated, £3,000. We believe £2,000 to be nearer the 
truth. Single impressions of unpublished plates have certainly 
sold for £20, and many of the more common works produced 
£10 and £15 each. The almost equally well known collections 
ot Mr. Stokes and Mr. Hawkins having been sold, and that of 
Mr. Dillon being about to undergo the same fate, it was more 
than ordinarily desirable that the last great gathering should 
become the property of the nation. Accordingly, we have to 
congratulate the Trustees of the British Museum upon their 
bargain, the nation on ita acquisition, and Mr. Pye upon hav- 
ing performed another good service to Art. Among the more 





brilliant impressions of early states of the plates, it must 
suffice for the present to name those of “ The Peat-Bog, Scot- 
land ;” “The Alps, from Grenoble ;”’ “ Hurst Castle ;”’ “ Dun- 
stanborough Castle ;” “Norham Castle ;” and “ luverary.” 
Some of the impressions retain the marks of Turner’s instruc- 
tions to the engravers for alterations.—Here we may note that 
the Print Room has lately acquired a striking illustration of 
the power and knowledge of one of the true masters of the 
English school, who nevertheless does not seem to be recog- 
nized as such beyond the circle of experts. This was James 
Ward, R.A., whose large drawing of a Horse attacked by a 
Serpent Mr. Reid has bought for the Trustees. To many it 
will be a revelation of unknown mastery in Art. 
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PROBLEM, No, 1,053,—By the Rev. A. B. Skipworth. 
BLACE. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 4 moves 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 1,052 


White. Black. 
1 KttksK BP | 1 P to K Kt7 [best) 
2KttoK4 | 2 P tks Kt 
3 Rto K Kt sy ; K moves 
4 B mates 


If Black play 1 P tks Kt, White’s moves are 2 B tke P, 3% Bto 
Q Kt 5, ch, and 4 Rto K B4, mate. And if at move 2, Black 
play P tks R, White plays 5 Ktto Q6, ch, and 4 BtoQ Kt5, 
mate. 





The chess tourney, which has been in progress for the past 
four weeks at the rooms of the New York Chess Club, in this 
city, terminated on the 17th inst., and resulted in a victory for 
Captain Mackenzie. The number of games played was about 250, 
of which this gentlemen won 27 and lost 4 





BRITISH CHESS ASSOCIATION. 

The game given below is a good fight which occarred between 

Messrs. M‘Domnell and De Vere in tue series of jousts for the 

silver cup. It was the second combat between these competi- 

tors, their first rencontre having, alter some rather singular alterna- 
tions, resulted in a drawn battle 


White. Black. White. Black 
Mr. M‘Donnell. Mr. De Vere. Mr. M‘Donne!l. Mr. De Vere. 
1PtoKB4 PtoQKt3 22 BtoK4(h) PtoKB4 
2KttoK BS QBtoKt2 22 BtksB Q tks B (i) 
5 PtoK3 PtoK3 24 QKtPtksP Kt to K KR 5/k) 
4PtoQkKt3 K Ktto K2 2 PtoQ4 Kt to K Bé ch 
5QBtoKt2 Ktto KKt3.a)|26 KtoB2 Kttks K RP 
6KBtoK2 PtoQB4 27 PtoQ5(!) QtoK Kt2(m) 
7 P to QB4(6) KttoQ &3 WQtoQR4 Kttks KR 
S KttoQR3 K Bto K 2(c) | 20 K tks Kt R to Q 2 (n 
vy QBtksKtP K Rto Kt 30 QtksRPch KtoQkKt 

















10 Q@BtoB3 PtoQRS8(d) | 31 RtksKtPch QRtoKt2 

11 PtoK KtS BtoK BS $2 PtoQB6é tke R 

12 QtoQB PtoQ4 33 QtksRch KtoR 

IS QBtkeB QtksQB 34 PtoQBi(o) QtoQRSch 
144 QtoQB3 PtoQd |s5 KtoB2 Q tks R Pch 
15 QteoQKt2 QKtto Kt5 36 K to Bs QtksQBP 

16 Castles KR Castles Q R ST KtoB2 P tks QP 

17 QKttoB2(«) Kt tks Kt 3 Qto K6 RtoK B 

18 Q tks Kt P to Qt (s) SY QtoQ7 QtoQ Bich 
19K BtksP QB tke Kt 40 KtoB Q to K Sch 

2WQRtoQKt(e) QBto Kt2 41 KtoB2 QtwoK 

21 PtoQ Kt4 QtoK2 42 QtksQPch KtoR2 





And after many more moves the game was finally won by Black. 


(a) The opening, on the part of Black, is not to be com- 
mended. 

(0) To play up the K R P ®, threatening to drive back the K 
Kt, is stronger play here, as Black is then compelled to play his 
own K R P two—always a disadvantage when the K Kt stands at 
its third square. 

(ec) Black deliberately gives up his K Kt P here; the expedient 
is ingenious, and he gains some attacking moves by it presently, 
but we do not believe the sacrifice to be sound. 

(2) It would not do to allow White the move of Q Kt to 
its 5th. 

(e) This move loses White a piece; but as Black has already 
given up one pawn, and has to sacrifice one or two more, he 
comes out after all with a doubtful advantage, and a very diffi- 
cult game. 

(f) Very cleverly played to win the piece. 

(g) White would evidently leave the Kook «n p 
verse Queen if he took Black’s Bishop. 

(h) Well played. 

(i) If Black take P with K, White, we believe, obtains at least 
an equally strong attack. 

(k] Threatening mate on the move. 

{/) A very good move again, and one that renders Black's game 
most critical. 

[m] If Black take K R with Kt, White, in reply, takes Kt P 
with R; and on Black’s giving up his Q for the Rook [as 
best), White will be in time to win, or draw, by playing his 
QtoQR4. 

fn} The only move, apparently. 

fo] P to Q 6 would, it seems to us, have given White at least a 
drawn game. 
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THE ALBION 


“THE NATION&+ 


LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 


‘ No, 212 Broadwa;, 
| Corner of Fulton-et., 
(KNOX BUILDING.) 
ASSETS, - - - $390,000 O00) 
Dividend, January 1, 1868, 
} FIFTY PER CENT. 


Life In urance, 
Annu ties, 
Endowments. 
EDWARD A. JONES, President, 
JONATHAN O. HALSEY, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. MORTIMOKE, Secretary. 


HIRAM B. WHITE, M, D. Medical Examiner Residence, No. 5 
Green Avenue near Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn. At Uflice daily 
from 2 to 3 0’ cloc k, pt m. 


ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD. 
Incorporated 1819, 


a ae 


NEW 
NO. 


$3,000,000. 
YORK AGENCY, 

62 WALL STREET. 
Assets Jan. 1, 1869, - - - - «= «+ + « 
Liabilities, $289,553 98. 


FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 


$5,150,981 71 








Policies Issued Payable in GOLD when Desired 


JAS. A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


GAS FIXTURES. 
JOHN HORTON & CO, 
238 and 235 CANAL STREET, New York, 


Cor. Centre 8t., opposite Earles Hotel 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Gas Fixtures. Photographic De- 


signs sent by post to parties wishing to order. 


Cc. A. SCHINDLER, 
200 MEROER ST., Bet. Amity and Bleecker St., N. ¥ 
CABINET FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
Superior Parlor, Libra‘y, Dining Room and Chamber Furnitore 
Made to Order. Curtains, Shades, Spring Mattresses and Bed 
ding, Paper-Hanging, ¢zc. Interior Decorations in General. 
Articles Renovated and Exchanged. 
ESTABLISUED ISd¥. 
T GIMBREDE’sS, 585 and 872 BROADWAY. WEDDING 
i Cards—Unequalled, and prices extremely moderate. 


T GIMBREDE’S. REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF NOTE 
Paper and Envelopes [Colored Initials]. One quire and 
pack only 75 cts., former price &1 00. 
588 and 872 BROADWAY 
WNINGS, CARPETS, GENERAL DELIV ERY OF WED. 
ding C ards, and Directing of Envelopes and Invitations, fur- 
pished by an experienced person, at GIMBREDE’S 
588 and S72 BROADW AY. 
x.L.C.R. 
JENKINS’ “ PURE SILVER POLISH” will RE-PLATE Cas 
tors, Candlesticks, Spoons, Forks, “ Brass” Stair Rods, Door 
Plates, &c., &c. Made from Pure Silver. Contains no merc ury 


or acids. 50c. small, $1 large Bottles. Sent on receipt of price. 
Circulars — 
Addres 


GEORGE Ww. sees AND CO, 


1380 Broadway, New York. 


Astor House, Metropolits An Hotel, and Delmonico's, 


J. Riick, 


Manvfacturer and A in 


References 





HARNESS and SADDLERY, WHIPS, BLANKETS, ROBES, 
and COLLARS. TRUNKS, VALISES, and BAGS. 

436 Sixth Avenue., Bet. 26th and 7th Sts., New York 

THE ARION PIANO FORTE 
Declared by the Judges at the Jate Fair of the American Institate 
held in Sept. and Oct. , 1867, to be 
| THE BEST PIANO ON EXHIBITION, 
And after a test trial, Ordered by the American Institute, with the 
| Pianos of the successful exhibitors at the Paris Exposition, was 
declared by their Judges to be 

THE BEST PIANO KNOWN TO THEM. 
| 





Free Circulars to all who send for them to 


MANNER & Co., 187 and 189 Bowery, New York 


NEW YORK PIANO-FORTE 
Nos. 840 and 3442 SECOND AVENUE, 
Coruer ot 20th Street, New York- 


pSTAINED CLASS. 
HE SHAK? 
147 & 149 EAST TWENTY-SSOOND &T., N. ¥, 


co., 


(| THE 


| 
| City of New York. 


i PREMIUM STEEL ENGRAVINGS FOR 1869. 


_March 20 
ALBION. 


a Weekly Journ . Are 


News, published every Satu 


sl of Literature Politics, Finance and 


¥ Park Row, ia the 


Jay¥ tmhorning, at 


Each annual subscriber to the ALBION, paying in advance, will 


|be presented gratuitously with a copy of alarge and s plendid 
steel engraving of Sir E'win Landseer’s picture, entitled 
THE eats siget’s PAMELY,” 
{size 28x36 inches; also a & et uraviug of H. R. H. the 
| Prince of Wales, engraved trom a photograph, by Brady, in 
| 1869, by J. C. Buttre,eize #'; x 12 inches. ‘Theseengravings will 
| be forwarded by mail, post aid, to each subscriber, old or new 
immediately on receipt of the amount of a year’s subscription 
to the Albion, in advance hose preferring any of the 


old ALBION engravings, are privileged to make their selection 
fromthe number instead of whit Subscribers in 
remitting must name the engravings they want, of which the 
following is a list Jition to the Prince of Wales being 
given to each eubecriber 

CuaLon’s QUEEN VICTORIA 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 

Atuan’s SIR WALTER SUOTT, 

Stuakt’s WASHINGTON, 

MARTHA, WIFE OF WASHINGTON 

Martrsson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLio, 

Knieut’s LORD NELSON. 

BuUCKLER’s ST PAUL’S, LONDON, 

Portrait oF GENL. HAVELOCK, 

Hexnine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPERANCE 8O0C Y 
THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stantield’s Picture, 
WanpgsronDe’s MARY QUEEN OF oerse, 

LanpsgerR’s RETURN FROM HAWKING. 

Lanpsgegr’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 

Lanpsger’s DEER PASS 

Wanpesrorpe’s F LORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 

WILKINS’ ieee eg A NEW WORLD, 

Wanpesroxpe’s DR. KANE. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY. 
THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, 
for the ALBION. 

“ GUESS MY NAME.” 
MERCY’S DREAM 
WASHINGTON AT VALLEY. FORGE. 
GENERAL GRANT AND FAMILY. 
For terms of subscription, ete., 
Remittances to ensure safety should be made by Post Office 
order, bank draft, certificate of deposit, or check drawn to the 
order of the Proprietor of the ALBION. Where none of these can 
be procured, send the money, BUT ALWAYs IN A REGISTBRED 
Letrer. The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen Cents, 
and the present registration system has been found by the postal 
authorities to be virtually au absolute protection against losses 
by mail. ALL Postmasters are obliged to register letters when 
ever requested to do so. 

The Albion will be sent to subscribers until explicitly ordered 
to be discontinued, and until payment of all arrears has been 
wade. Subscribers will ob-erve that the subscription is payable 
in advance, and they will please note when their term of sub 
scription expires, aud remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. 
Subscribers will be sup; 






yu the pew ones, 


~Obe li au 


from an origics! drawing made 


see first page. 


lied with elegant patent files for holding 
the ALBION for one year between clot bh bound covers, at $2 each, 
postage paid; without postage, $1 5. 

Tue ALBION is served by carriers at the residences of sub- 
ecribers in the cities of New York and Brooklyn tree of charge. 
On the 19th of Novem er, the former proprietors of this jour 
nel parted with their entire interest in it, including all debts due 
to the establishment of whatsoever kind. Subscribers and others 
indebted to the Albion will please take notice of this fact, and 
remit to the present proprietor without further notice. 


All communications should be addressed 








K. CORNWALLIS” 
ALBION OFFICE, 
39 Park Row, New York 
Branch Office—11 Broad Street 


IRON FRONTS 


FOR 


DWELLINGS. 
We are prepared to furnish and erect Iron Fronts for dwellings, 


to take the place of brick or brown-stone; equally handsome, 
more durable, and much cheaper. 


THE NoOVELTY IRON WORKS, 
Nos. 77 and S83 Liberty St. 





wees 





The Highest Cash Prices 


PAID FOR 
OLD NEWSPAPERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION; 
OLD PAMPHLETS of every kind; 
LD BLANK-BOO KS apo _LEDGERS that are 
tte 


and all kinds of Ww ASTE P APER from Bankers, 


Insurance Companies, Brokers, Patent-Medi- 
cine Depot s, Printing-Oftices, Bookbind- 
ers, Public and Private Libraries, 


Hotels, Steamboats, Railroad 
Companies, and Express 
Offices, &c. 
JOHN C, STOCKWELL, 
25 Ann street, ot, N. Ye 


*. ———— 





REMOVAL, 
JAMES vay RISH, 
SHIRT MANUFACTURER 

AND DEALER IN 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 
Has Removed his Business from No. 523 Canal 8t., 

TO THE LARGE MARBLE BUILDING, 
Ne. 359 CANAL STREET, 
One Door West of Wooster Street. 
= FINE SHIRTS” MADE TO ORDER. 


JNFORM ATION IS DESIRED, AND WIL ‘. BE LIBERALLY 
paid for, respecting James Henry Cook, who lett Birming- 
bam, England, for Canada, in the spring of 1864,and who has 
not since been keard of by his relatives. The eaid Cook bas be- 
come entitled to a reversionary interest in certain property in 


ther, and if living he is 








Lancashire, owing to the death of bis m 
requested to communicate with 
K. CORNWALLIS, 
Counsellor at Law, 
11 Broad street, New York 














— 


pn em 


THE ALBION. 








——————S_=== 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





T&S BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STEAMSHIPS. 
SETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 


Calling at Cork Harbour. 


leaves New York.... Wednesday, March 24. 
-- leaves New York.... Wednesday, March 51. 
-leaves New York.... Saturday, April 5 
cleaves New York.... Wednesday, April 7 
AUSTR ALASL. AN leaves New York. ...Wednesday, April 14. 
JAVA... -leaves New York....Wednesday, April 





Passage Money Payable in Gold. 
Cnief Cabin Passage. ....§150 00 | Second Cabin Passage... 
TO PARIS. 
Chief Cabin Passage, $145, 

No Steerage Passengers carried. 

Tbe owners of these shi 
Valnables unlees Bills ot 
sigued therefor. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, Havre, Ant- 
werp, and other ports ou the continent; and for Mediterranean 

ports. 
For Freight or Passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, 


.. 830 


will not be accountabie for Specie or 
ing, having the value expressed, are 


TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING: AT QU EENSTOWN 
~ (ingLAND). The lnman Line, under contract with the United 
States and British Governments for carrying the mails 

HVERY SATURDAY and 
BEVERY eS ee TUSBSDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River. 
RATES oF PASSAGE 
BY THB MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 





Frest CaBIN ........... 100 00 | Srmmraeez................ $385 
Do. to London....105 00 . to London...... 40 
Do Ebesee « 115 00 Do. to Paris. 7 

PASSAGE BY THB TUESDAY STEAMBR, VIA HALIFaX. 

FLRST CABIN. STEBRAGE. 

Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
Liverpool... .cccccceses cscs G80 | LAVOPpOOl.....0.eccceccess $50 
re ; SP FL kosacecescscce . 
8&t. Jobn’s N. F. i St. John’s N. F. L 29 


by Branch Steamer, } by Branch Steamer, { 
Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
at redueed rates. 
Tickets can be bought here at moderate rates by persons 
sending for their friends. 
For further intormation, apply at the Company’s offices, 
JOHN G. DAL, Agent, 15 ‘Broadway, New York. 





NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 


‘TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 
YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
pe, consisting of the 





OO ee Capt. Grace...... Coccce 3,512 tons. 
ENGLAND. .... -Capt. Thompson... ....3,450 
THE QUEEN......... Capt. Grogan....... aa 517 “ 
HELVETIA.........+s Capt, Cutting. ........ 3,315 *“ 
. Ser con t. Webster.......,.- 3,310 “ 
DENMARE........... Capt. Thomson......... $117 “ 
PENNSYLVANiA..... Capt. Hall...............2,873 * 
|! eee Capt. Thomas 2,876 ** 


weaves Pier 47 North River, every Saturday, at 123 o’clock M. 
rhe size of all these Steamships admits ot very spacious State 
fooms, opening directly into the Saloon; the accommodations 
aod fare are unsurpassed, and the rates lower than any other line. 
An experienced Surgeon on each ship, free of charge. Tickets 
ere issued in this country to parties wishing to prepay the pas- 


ege of their friends from Liverpoo! or Queenstown (Ireland) for 
$37 payavie bere in currency. 

Dratts issued at the lowest rates of Exchange, for any amount, 
—_— at any Bank in Great Britain and Ireland. 
‘asoage irom New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 
CABIN, #100 and $75 Currency ; STEERAGE, $30, Currency. 


For fre ight or Cabin passage apply at the Orricgs UF THE Com- 
eany, 6 broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 
TAPSCOTT’S EMICRATION | 
AND FORBIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
86 SOUTH STREET, New York, 


PASSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL 
QUEENSTOWN WEEKLY, 
By First-Class Steamships. 
ALSO FROM LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 
By Keeurak SalIlLinc Packets WEEKLY. 





AND 


DRAFTS for £1 aud Upwards, available in any part of Great 


Britaio and Ireland at the lowest rates. 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 
via SOUTHAMPTON. 


The Scksw STEAMERS OF THE NoRTH GERMAN LLOYD run 


ecularly between New York, Bremen, and Southam 
ing the United States Mail. 
FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 
FROM SOU THAMPTUN,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
PROM NEW YORK,—EVERY THURSDAY. 
Price of Passage — From New York To Bremen, Lowrpox, 
havree, and SovuTHamMPpTon—Firet Cabin, $120; Becond Cabin. 
$72; Steerage, $35. From Bremen to New Yonx—First Ca- 


pton, carry- 


vin, $120; Second Cabin, $72; Steerage, $40. Price of passage 


payable in gold. 
hese vessels take freight to London and Huli, 
‘trough bills of lading are signed. 
/.a experienced surgeon is attached to each vessel. 
All ietters must pasa through the Post office. 


tay,No Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be! 
gned. 


Bills of Lading wil) 
leased at the Custom House. 


cw «soci taken to Havre, Southampton and Bremen at the 


cwest “Ses. For freight or passage apply to 


for which 


ositively not be delivered before goods are 


STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 








MINNESOTA, 25 tons............ March 31 at 8 A.M. 

NEVADA, 3,125 tons April 7, atl P.M, 

COLORADO, 3,0.5 tons............ April 14, at8 A.M. 

NEBRASKA, 3,392 tons April 21, atl P.M. 

MANHAITAN, 2,965 tons.... April 28, at4 P.M. 
Cabin Passage . [Gold]. .$80. 


Steerage.......... }.. $80 
Faloon and State Rooms ail on Deck. 


Steerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway 


Currency 


For freight or cabin passage, apply to 
WILLIAMS & GUION, No 71 Wall 8t 


Q Team TO GLASGOW AND LONDONDERRY. 
m THE ANCHOK LINE 
EVERY SATURDAY, 
from pier 20 North river, at 12 o’clock noon. 


1OWA.... coveccoes AMR BO EDER.... ccoscosvcses April 10 
COLUMBIA ...... ...»Mar.27 CALEDONIA..........April 17 
EUROPA. .-April 3 BRITANNIA.... April 2 


Rates ot passage, payable in currency :— 

Cabins to Liverpool, Glasgow or Derry, $90 and $75. 

Excursion tickets, good for twalve months, $160. 

Steerage to Glasgow or Derry, $30; inte rmediate, $55. 

Prepaid certificates from these ports $37. 

Passengers booked to and fom Hamburg, Havre, Rotterdam, 
Antwerp, &c., at very low rates. 

Dratts issued, payable at apy bank in Great Britain or Ireland. | 


For further information, apply on the Steamers, foot of Dey | 
Street, or at the Company’s Offices 6 Bowling Green, N. 


LIAM TOWER 
PLUMBER AND CAS FITTER, 


ARMINE STREET. 
Bet. Bleecker % peated. 


NEW YORK. — 
JOHN GILMORB, 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Dress and Travelling 
pnt and Bags, Satcnels, &c., &c. 


- 92 SIXTH AVENUE, 


One NO. below Clinton Place and Sth Street. 


FRANK BIRD, _ 
HOUSE, SIGN AND DECORATIVE 
PAINTER, 

641 aa 


Between 37th and 38th Streeta 


CHS, FRANKE, 

FRENCH DYEING, CLEANING, AND RE. 

FINISHING rte i a alia 

FFICES: 

59 sede STREET, 362 EIGHTH AVE., near 39th Street, 
5 BLEECKER STREET, near Broadway. 

Worxs—613 46TH STREET, NEW YORK 

Goods of every description, in large or small quantities, dyed, 

finished, and restored in the beat style. 


JOHN McHMENNAN, 
Marbleworks, 
1519 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Between 54th and 55th streets. 
Formerly of 641 Hudson Street. 


 EGBERYT TLL, 
CARPENTER AND BUILDER, 
WEST 20TH STREET, Corner of Broadway, New York. 
Btores and Houses neatly fitted up, and all kinds of Jobbing 
done with neatness and | dispatch 


M. A. COLEMAN, 
Manufacturer of Fine Saddles, Harness, 
Trunks, Ladies’ and Gents’ Travelling Trunks, Bags, Satchels, &c. 
252 BROADWAY, New York, [ Between Slst and 32nd Bts. =) 


J -» W. SMIT H, 
(Established, 1548,) 
MERALDIC CHASER. 
Crests, Coates of Arms, Garters, Bitt Bosses, Solid Cut Monagram 
Letters, Rosettes, Tug Spots, Fronts, &c., Hames, Terrets, &c. 
Gilt and Burnished in the best manner. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Torpipiry or THe Livax,—There 
must be a proper and regular supply of bile to temper the 
duly evacuate the bowels, or the body cannot be 


H 


blood and 
healtby. 
HoOLLOWAY’S PILLs are the most effective and unfailing. 
gentle is their action that it does not 
gree enfeeble the system. 
obstructions and impurities, the Pills tend to restore its elasticity 
and vigour. Sold es all Druggists. 


in the elightest de- 


PERSONS 


DR. SHERMAN, ARTISTIC SURGEON respectfully notifies 
called at his office during his absence, 
to Havana, and will be prepared to receive them at his office, 
established secure and comfortable MEDICAL CURATIVES fo 


of two postage stamps. 





OEBLRIOMS & Oo. 68 Broad Street. 


DAVID MURRAY, 
SILVER PLATER, ‘LOCKSMITH, pee HANGER, AND 
7 __ GENERAL JOB 
627 SIXTH AVENUE, between con, — 87th Sta., New York. 


Front Door Gongs and Speaking Pipes, put up prcuptly and in 








the best manger, in city and country. 






Favorite Clyde built passenger steamers are intended to sail | 


No. 176 MEKCER STREET, near Bleecker St. [Rear], New York G 


Of all evacuants and antibilious medicines in existence | 
Yet so | 


Un the contrary. by relieving it of 


anxious to receive the aid of his experience, that he has returned from bi- 


FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS’ 








PRACTICAL WORKERS 
IN WOOD, STONL, METAL, 
&C., 
For Ecclesiastical Purposes, 
SPECIALTIES, 
COLOUR DECORA TION, EMBROIDEL- 
&, &., 
MEMORIAL FUKNITURE, 
a&c., 
59 Carmine Street, New York, 
‘ [6th Ave. cars pass the door.) 
N. B. Send stamp for Catalogue 


R. & H. DESSOIR, 
CABINET MAKERS AND 
DECORATORS 
77 University Place, near t nion Square, 
New York. Established since 1541 
Designs and Estimates furnished for Pier aud Mantel Glasses, 
Mantels and Wood Gas Fixtures and al! kh ‘nes of Decorative and 
Piain furniture. La Ae 
JOHN SLATER, 
(LATE OF NO, 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 
FASHIONANLE 
BOOT MAHER, 
Neo, 200 BROADWAY, 
N. E. Cornes Reade Btreet, NEW VORK, 


Makes to order and keeps on hand a fine assortment of Boots 
and Shoes of his own manufacture; also, Imported English 
Shoes, Bend Sole Leather, Cricket and Base Bal ] Shoes, at reason 
able prices. 


TABLETS, 


EC. 








YOUR CUSTOY SOLICITED BY 
FRANCI= & LOUTH E 
Stationers, Printers, and Bookbinders, No 


oo 
45 Maipeyn Lase 


Orders receive prompt sttentiom, We seyply everything in oar 
line 
5 THE 

WISE MEN OF THE LAND 


The Divine, the Physician, the Judge 


USE DAILY, 
IN THEIR OWN HOMES & RECOMMEND 
To all invalids and Sufferers 
From 


Heart 
laints, Gout 


Dyspepsia, Sick Headache, Sour Stomach, Co 
vurn, Indigestion, Piles, Bilious Attacks, Liver ( 
and Rheumatic Atfeciions 


NATURE’S OWN 
CREAT AND COOD REMEDY. 


slivences, 
my 


TAR RANTS" 





AS THE 
BEST AND MOST RELIABLE 


Ever offered to the people for the above clas 


MEDICINE 








8 ol disease 
The nurting babe, its brothers and sisters, its | vate aod 
rand parents, will all find this pleasant remedy wel! adapted for 
ecir different complaints. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT & CO. 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts, N. Y. 
For Baie vy all Drugzists. 
Dts EAU ANGELIQUE 
THE BEST AND MOST PLEASING 1 ro /TH-WABH foy 


| CLEANSING, PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYVING the TEETH 
| and STRENGTHENING the GUMB, and giving a SWEET FRA 
RANCE to the Breath, 

Prepared only by 


DELLUC & CO., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS 
Reo. 635 Broadway. New Vork, 
CAUTION. 
Being desirous of protecting our customers 
against a pew and dangerous imitation offered | 


| Similar name, we would request them to closely « 
‘get DELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE. 


ind the public 
them under a 
that they 


Ive 


RUPTURED 


NOTIFIED. 


his patients, and the large number of afflicted persons who have 
professional visit 


DR. SHERMAN’S inventions are the only 


No. 697 Broadway. 
r Hernia or Rupture in its varied forms and 





stages, m /eTsons 

= every age, without regard to the duration of the disease. Dr. Sherman is the founder of the ** Moracdo Grande Sans ana, 
Cuba, established several years since for the treatment, by bis method, of this most terrible of all human afflictions, where, 
from the good result of his personal attention, the afflicted rather than trust themselves to the care of his pupils, await his 
| periodical visits. Descriptive circulars, with photographic likenesses of cases cured, and other particulars, mailed on receipt 


STOCK 
AT RETAIL, 
WM. H. SCHAFFER, 
No. 6 Second Avenue, 
(BETWEEN HOUSTON AND FIRST 8TREETS 


Wholesale Furni 
Furniture at retail 


ture Manufacturer, offers his entire stock of first class Cabinet 
at manufacturers’ prices. Parties in want of Furniture are vited 


to examine this stock before purchasing elsewhere. 
Every article made from the best seasoned material and warranted, 








THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
HAVE REMOVED 

TO 

52 BLEECKER STREET, 
Cormer of Mulberry Street, 


Where they have enlarged accommodations tor displaying their 


magnificent stock of 
OXFORD BIBLES 
OXFORD PRAYER BOOKS 
SUNDAY SCHOOL S8TOOK, 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


MISCE!L.LANEOUS BOOKS 


NOW READY 
VOL, 1. 
OF A COMPLETE UNIFORM 
AND 


STANDARD LIBRARY EDITION 
OFJTHE COLLECTED WORKS OF 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


TnonovcuLy Revisep by THE AUTHOR, AND PUBLISHED 


DIRECTION. 


Messrs, SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO. 


UNDER HI 


Have the gratification of announcing that they will imm« 
diately commence the publication, in conjunction § with 
Messrs. CHAPMAN apd Hatt, London, of a complete 
and uniform edition of the Works of Tuomas Car 
LYLE, Each one of these volumes’ will receive the 
thorough and careful revision of ite distinguished author, thereby 
making this the final and standard edition of his collected 
writings; and they will be printed throughout in a clear and 
open-faced type, upon an octavo page, fitting them specially tor 
the Library; and, wherever opportunity is olfered, the dilferent 


volumes will be ILLUsTRATED, 


As the volumes will necessarily vary in size, they will differ in 
price b », Others #4 50, and a few possibly $5 
When bought singly, the volumes wil! be sold at these prices, 
but names of subscribers to the entire series will be received at 
the uniform rate of 


some WL 


$3 75 per Volume. 


The entire series will comprise about THIRTY VOLUMES, 
and they will be issued singly,on or about the 15th of each 
month 

SARTOR RESARTUS : 
Tue Lire anp Ortsions OF Herr Tevretsprocn. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
WITH A PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR BY WATTS, R.A. 
Ged WE Bic cnonusensatnatevaldehaaeteeton $3 75 


Subscribers’ Names ‘received ‘and single volumes se at post paid 
upon receipt of the price, by 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
654 Broadway, New Yerk. 


CREAT DISTRIBUTION | 


BY THE 
METROPOLITAN GIFT CO, 
CASH GIFTS TO THE AMOUNT OF $25°,0C0 
EVERY TICKET DRAWS A PRIZE. 

» Cash Gifts, each £10,000 wc ash Gilts each $500 
lu ‘ “ U0 200 ‘ 100 
J oe “ 1, OU vu e6 w 

IE legant Rosew od Pianos eac ch $300 t )» $750 

7 Melodeous com to 100 

0 Sewing Machines otasbeerecetess ™ Oto 175 

0 Gold Watches........ sas 75 to 300 

Cash Prize, Silver Ware,etc., all valued at $1,000,000 


A chance to ‘dr aw any of the above Prizes for 25cts. Ticke‘s 
escribing Prizes are SEALED in Envelopes and well mixed. On 
receipt of > cts, aSBzaLep Ticket is drawn without choice and 
sent by mail to any adk a. fhe Prize named upon it will be 
delivered to the ticket vider on payment of ONE DOoLLak 


} 
a 


Prizes are immediately sent to apy address by express or return 
mail, 

You wil! know what your Prize is before you pay for it ANY 
PkIze BXCHANGED FOR ANOTHER OF SAMB VALUE. No blanks, 
Uur.patrons can depend on fair dealing. 

REFBREN es —We select the following from many who have 


lately drawn Valuable Prizes and kindly permitted us to publish 
them: 8 T. Wilkins, Buffalo, $5,000: Miss Annie Monroe, Chica- 
ro, Piano, $650; Joha D Moore, Louisvil! le, $1,000; Miss Emma 
W slwortb, Mil waukee, Piano, #500 ; Rev. E "A Day, New Orleans, 
300. We publish no names ‘without permission. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRess.—‘* The firm is reliable, and deserve 
their suce Weekly Tribune,"’ Oct. 8 *“We know them 


ess.” 








to be a lair dealing tirm.”’—“ New York Herald,” Oct. 28 “A 
frieud of ours drew a 550) prize, which was promptly received.” — 
* Daily News " Dec, 
Send { ‘ireular Liberal inducements to Agents Satistac- 
tion yuar a ed Every package of Sealed er onnteine 
NE CAS iret. Six Tickets for $1; 13 fox 35 for $5: 110 for 
All etters should be addressed to 
‘HARPER, WILSON & CO.,,1™ BROADWAY, NY 
AMUSEMENTS. 
WALLACK’S. 
Proprietor and Man --+eMR. LESTER WALLACK 
Doors oper at 7}, to commence at § o'clock 
AST NIGNI 
f at Sha an revival, 
MLC H ADO Abel T NOTHING 
On Monday j tl) further notice, the successful Comedy of 
ac HOOL, 


THE ALBION. 
NEW YORK BANKERS. 





__WHITE, MORRIS, & CO, 29 Wall St. 
KIDD, PE IRCE, & CO., 19 Broad St. 
LOUNSBERY & FANSHAW E, 8 Wall Bt. 
WM. & JOHN O'BRIEN, 58 Wall St 
BARTON & ALLEN, 40 Broad St. 
DZONDI, SPRINGER & CO., 21 Broad St 
MARX & CO., 18 Wall St. 

MORTON BLISS & CO., 30 Broad St. 
LEBARON, 25 Pine 8t., (Adjoining U. 8. Treasury. ) 
JOHN BLOODGOOD & GCo., 22 William St. 
WATERHOUSE PE: AR L & Co., 19 New St. 
ASHLEY, WETHERBEE & WATSON, 52 Exchange place, 
G. T. BONNER & Co., 20 Broad St. 

B. L. SMY TH, 42 Broad St. 
MAXWELL & C oO, 


Cc. B. 


48 Broad St. 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL, 


Tne First Mortaace Bonns of the Rocxrorp Rock 


IsLAND AND Sr. Louis Rartroap Company, pay both the 


Principal and Seven per Cent. Interest—ist Feb. and 1st 


Aug.—in GOLD cory, free of Government tax. 


A limited amount only of these Bonds may be had at 


par and accrued interest in currency, of H. H. Boopy, 


Treasurer, Ne. 12 Wall Street, or of Henny CLews and 


Co., Bankers, No. 32 Wall Street, New York. 


SIX PER CENT. 
FIRST MORTCACE COLD BONDS 
OF THE 


ST. LOUIS AND ST. JOSEPH 


RAILROAD COMPANY, 


Kwenty-Five Years to Run, 
INTEREST AND PRINCIPAL 
PAYABLE IN GOLD COIN. 


These First-Class Bonds are offered for the present at 921¢ 


and accrued Interest in Currency. 
Interest Payable Ist May and Ist November, in New York. 
For Sale by Tanner and Co., 50 Wall Street, New York 


Bankers and Fiscal Agents of the Company, where pamphlets 
with maps, giving all information, can be obtained, or will be 
mailed free on application. 
TANNER AND Co., 
BANKERS, 
1 wall. STREET. 





— 


A DESIRABLE INVESTMENT. 





St. Louis, Vandalia and Terre Haute Railroad Company 
First Mortgage 7 per Cent. Bonds. 


THOUSAND DOLLARS PER MILE 
TEED BY 

The Terre Haute and Indianapolis Railroad Company, 
The Columbus, Chigago and Indiana Central Railway Company, 
The Pittsburg, Cincinnati and St. Louis Railway,Company, 
The Pennsy!vania Railroad Company, for sale by 


LUDLOW THOMAS, No. 3: 


TWELVE GUARAN 


) Pine Street. 





New Sabbath School Book Just Published. 
“THE MORNING STARS.”’ 


A Collection of Religious Songs for 8. Schools and Home Circles. 
Arranged from the Folk Songs of Germany,—a rich mine of 
sweet and simple melodies hitherto but little worked—care has 
been taken in the selection and adaptation of the words that they 
might faithfully reflect the sentiment of the music. Great pains 
has been taken to put the music into proper keys for children’s 
ussge. Price in Boards, 55 cts.; Paper 50 cts. 
Sent post-paid. 
DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
277 Washington Street, Boston. 
CHAS. HM. DITSON & CO., 
_ 7m Broadway, New York. 


JOHN c. ‘BOYLE, 
MARBLE MANTELS, MCNU MENTS, 
MURAL TABLETS AND BAPTISMAL FONTS, 
FURNITURE SLABS AND FLOOR TILING 
Nos. 7 and 9 EAST 20th STREET, 
One DoorjWest of Broadway, New York. 





NOW READY 


PUTNAM’S MACAZINE FOR APRIL. 
CONTENTS 








I. To-Day 

Il. 
ILL. 
IV. 
V. 
Vi. 
vil 
Vill. 
IX. 
X. 

XI. 
XI. 
XL. 
XIV. 
XV. 
XVI. 
XVII. 
XVIII. 
XIX, 
XX. 


: A Romance. Ch, X, XI, XIJ, By R. B. Kimball, 
By J. J. Piatt. 

Incidents in the Spanish Struggle. By Elie Reclus. 

A Stranded Ship. Part Il, By L. Clarke Davis. 

A Political Romance. By W. F. G. Shanks, 

By Capt. J. F. Elten 

My Man Antony. By R. Morris Copeland. 

Book 1. Ode XXIII. 

The Eastern Question. By J.8.C. Abbott. 

Wonders of the Deep. UL, ote &chele De Vere. 

The Right Honorable Jobn Bright. By G. M. Towle. 
By 8. M. B. Piatt. 

Young Men’s Christian Association. By F W. Ballard, 
A Curiosity of Literature. By Theo, Jobnson. 
Current Events. By V. B. Denslowe. . 
Literature Art and Science Abroad. By Bayard Taylor. 
Literature at Home. By E. C. Stedman. 

Fine Arts. By 8. 8. Conant. 

Table Talk, By Clarence Cook. 

Monthly Bulletin of New Publications 


Conflagrations. 


Hunting in Cashmere. 


Horace. 


Twelve Hours Apart, 


-~ —- &. 





Price 35 cents per Dumber, #4 per annum. 


_> sn 


LIBERAL TERMS TO CLUBS AND AGENTS. 


Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON, 
= NEW YORE. 


497 BROADWAY. —THE NEW BOOKS. 


mF hm - -* te 


CARLETON, PUBLISHER, 


ep 


THE ART OF READING, WRITING, AND SPEAE. 
ING. 


A work for teaching not only the beginner, but for perfecting 
every one in these three most desirable accomplish ments ‘or 
youth, this book is both interesting and valuable ; and for the 
adult, whether professionally or socially, it is one they cannot 
dispense with. *,* Price $1 50. 


THE WICKEDEST WOMAN IN NEW YORE. 


A laughable burlesque upon the extravagances and absurdities 
of New York fashionable ladi es. By C. Webb, author of 
* Liffith Lank,” “8t. Twelvemo,” etc. *,* With twenty comic 
illustrations, paper covers. Price 50 cente. 


THE CHRISTMAS FONT. 


A charwing litule story for children, | by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, 
author of “ Tempest and Sunshine,” “Lena Rivers,’ “ Rose 
Mather,” etc. *,* beautitally printed and bound, with a dozen 
illustrations in colours. Price $1 00. 


LIFE OF “ BRICK” POMEROY. 


A deer ly interesting book ; pag, Se the age sed history, charac- 
ter, public and political services of Pomeroy, the well- 
known boldand successful editor of the. famous La Crosse Demo- 
erat, With a fine steel portrait. *,* Price $1 50. 


THE WHITE GAUNTLET. 


A brilliant new Romance LS Capt. Mayne Reid, author of 
“ Scalp-hunters,” etc. Capt. Mayne Reid has almost surpassed 
himeseil in these “dashing pages, which will be read by every one. 
It is one of the most thrilling stories ever written. *,* Beauti- 

fully illustrated and bound. Price $175. *,* Also, new editions 
of this author’s other exciting works: Scal > Hunters—Rifle Ran- 

gers—Tiger Hunter—Osceola— War Trail—Hunter’s Feast— White 
Chief—Quadroon—Wild Huntress—Wood Rangers—Wild Life— 
Maroon— Headless Horseman. 


FRIENDLY COUNSEL FOR GIRLS. 


An exceedingly attractive work of an improving character for 
all young people, especially young ladies. It is just the sort of 
book that parents desire to put into the hands of children for 
forming their character—not a stupid, dry thing that they won't 
read, but an amusing, engaging work that they will be intensely 
interested in, *,* Beautifully bound. Price §1 50. 


SMOKED GLASS. 


A new burlesque work, by Onpugvs C. Kerr, whose celebrated 
‘*Orpheus C. Kerr Papers” for originality and raciness have 
never been surpassed by any artist. *,* Illustrated with many 
side-splitting, comic drawings. Price él 50. 


WOMAN, LOVE, AND MARRIAGE. 
A charming volume of pleasant, light, and graceful talk upon a 
topic that never fades—“The oldtheme.” By Fred. Saunders 
author of “ Salad for tne Solitary.” Price $1 50. 


JOSH BILLINGS ON IOCB. 

Another excessively funny work by the great American Philoso- 
pher and Humorist, “Josh Billings,” whose previous book has 
had such an immense success both in America and England. This 
new volume is fully illustrated with comic drawin and will set 
everybody laughing all over the country. Price % 


ROSE MATHER. 

A new novel by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, whose books are sold by 
the thousands all over the land. No more charming stories can 
be found than those by this ever popular author, and ber new book 
8 one of her very best. Also, new editions of Mrs. Holmes’ pre- 
vious novels—The Cameron Fride—Tempest and Dm ee 
Rivers—Marian Grey— Meadow Brook— rphaos—Cousin 
ar ve ang ag Deane—Darkness andi Deylight—Ho 
Worthington. 1l2mo., beautifully bound in cloth. Price $ 1% 
each. 

ta _- These books are beautifully bound—sold everywhere—and 
sent by mall, postage free, on receipt of price, by 

G. W. CARLETON, Publisher, 
497 BROADWAY, New York. 


GREAT OFFER—HORACE WATERS, §o. 481 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


& © ww ey & 


“ area gmevre wenn Pare 


zo 


~~ 





will dispose of 100 PIANOS, MEL ODEONS and ORGANS. 
of six first-class makers, at extremely LOW PRICES FOR CASH, 
during this month, or will take from $5 to $20 monthly until 





paid, Tne same to let, and rent money applied if purchased. 





